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Is the criticism that business discriminates 
against women over 35 and men over 40 true? To 
what extent is such discrimination practiced? What 
job classifications are generally restricted and why? 
These and other questions relating to hiring prac- 
tices were asked 300 companies of all sizes, in vary- 
ing lines of business. One hundred and fifty-four 
subscribers filled out and returned our question- 
naire. Sixty reported that they disregarded age as 
an employment consideration. Ninety-four reported 
placing age ceilings on certain job classifications. 

In the case of administrative employees, 50 com- 
panies placed an age limit on trainees—usually 30 
or 35 years. A few respondents stated that they 
would not employ executives over 40. In the female 
category, 82 firms put an age ceiling on both 
secretaries and stenographers, 78 had an age limit 
for typists, 76 limited the age of receptionists, and 
72 did so for clerical workers, A number of compa- 
nies placed the lowest limits on file clerks, because 
they regarded the filing department as a training 
spot for other office jobs. 

Salespeople of both sexes, women copy writers, 
and male draftsmen and engineers have the least 
reason to worry about their age when filling an 
application form. While the age limit for recep- 
tionists varied from 30 to 65, more than half the 
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Age Restrictions in Hiring Practices 


companies preferred women under 40. So the re- 
ceptionist faced with working until her social 
security checks arrive might well switch from the 
beauty shop to the business school in her leisure 
hours. On the whole, the picture is not too dis- 
heartening. Even though the majority of companies 
set age limits on jobs, the ceilings often ranged as 
high as 65 years. 

Companies having pension plans with length-of- 
service requirements before employees reach re- 
tirement age, usually restrict the hiring age to 50 
years, unless the employee acknowledges in writing 
that he is not eligible for retirement benefits until 
he has been with the company 15 years. The appli- 
cant is also required to acknowledge the company’s 
retirement age, whatever it might be, and agree in 
writing to terminate his services at that age. 
(Twelve million people, incidentally, are now 
covered by pension plans—double the number of 
five years ago.) 

On this matter of pension liability, which some 
companies give as a reason for age restrictions in 
hiring, a well-known pension planning counselor 
stated: “Within the last two years, we have partici- 
pated in a study by the U. S. Department of Labor 
on the influence of pension costs on the hiring of 
older persons. We feel that (turn to next page) 


Reasons for Having Age Restrictions 
of 35 or Younger 


Want a Young, Attractive Gal: The receptionist 
is in a public-contact position where we want a 
young, attractive gal who makes a good impression. 
—Assistant business manager, professional associa- 
tion in Chicago, Ill. 


Requires Physical Stamina: For operation of book- 
keeping and IBM proof machines. Older people 
do not have the stamina nor, in the long run, do 
they like this work.—F.. M. Rogers, personnel man- 
ager, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Need ‘'Green"’ Salespeople: Sales supervisors 
are relatively young; they need “green” men to 
train—Robert C. Eichin, director of personnel, 
Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, Il. 


Public-Contact Work, Low Pay: Young recep- 
tionists, switchboard operators, file clerks, and office 
boys. First two jobs require meeting or talking to 
the public; for last two jobs, the starting salary is 
low.—Assistant secretary-treasurer of a firm in 


Bayport, Minn, 


Reasons Given for Not Having 


Age Restrictions 


Real Criteria for Employment: Ability and willing- 
ness to do the job. The other factors are arbitrarily 
and foolishly imposed. I have never found anyone 
able to give me facts (not opinions) which supported 
the use of any barrier such as age, sex, parenthood, 
color, and so forth—George S. Speer, director, 
Institute for Psychological Services, Chicago, Il. 


Fair Employment Practices: Our decision is based 
solely on physical and mental ability to perform 
the duties in the particular opening. In Massachu- 
setts, we comply strictly to the FEPC laws. So we 
are not, of course, permitted to ask the age of the 
applicant. The only question regarding age is if 
the person is over 21.—Control director of firm in 
Boston, Mass, 


Individual Qualifications: Personality, grooming, 
health, and experience are more important to us 
than the date of birth. Some people are old mentally 
at age 30, while others are mentally young at age 
60.—Anonymous. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS magazine’s ‘'Survey of the Month’* — September, 1957. 


Reproduced with permission of Dartnell Publications, Inc. 
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Age Restrictions in Hiring Women 
Age Limit* 
Job Classification Total 
30 35 40 50 55 60 65 

Secretaries 4 12 22 32 2 4 6 82 
Salespeople or Demonstrators 4 8 16 4 8 2 42 
Stenographers 6 12 20 32 2 4 6 82 
Typists 8 12 14 32 2 4 6 78 
Dictating Mach. Transcribers 6 4 14 24 2 4 6 60 
Bookkeepers 4 6 16 36 2 4 4 72 
Office Machine Operators 8 14 10 24 2 4 4 66 
Switchboard Operators 8 20 10 28 2 4 6 68 
Receptionists 16 16 8 24 2 4 6 76 
Clerical Workers 4 10 18 28 2 4 6 72 
Advertising Copy Writers 4 2 4 12 4 6 2 34 
*One company set an age limit of 53 for all jobs listed. 


these costs are more imaginary than real, and 
should not be used by employers as an excuse for 
age discrimination in hiring.” 

Nearly all Treasury-approved pension plans re- 
quire that all employees in a specified group shall 
be eligible for pensions where the requirements of 
the plan are met, and that merely getting a waiver 
of pension rights from applicants over 50, as some 
companies do, is a questionable practice if it later 
can be proved the applicant signed the waiver 
under threat of discrimination. 


Policy in Hiring Relatives 


About a two-thirds majority (98) of the compa- 
nies surveyed hire relatives of employees. Only a 
few companies actively recruit workers’ relatives. 
One company vowed it would hire a relative only 
in an emergency, while a vice-president of a fi- 
nance company in North Carolina admitted, “We 
frown on it, but we do it.” 

Although the practice is widely accepted, an 
imposing number of restrictions were placed on it. 
Twenty-two companies will not let relatives work 
in the same department, fourteen will not allow an 
employee to supervise or be supervised by a relative. 
A few companies do not employ relatives for the 
same department who live together. An eastern 
instrument manufacturer said, ‘We are glad to 
employ relatives, if recommended, but not within 
the same line of authority if it can be avoided.” 
Grand Haven Harbor Industries, Inc., Grand Haven, 
Mich., will not hire a relative for the office if the 
employee works in the plant, or vice versa. 

Several companies limited the number of rela- 
tives. George J. Mayer Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 


would agree to hiring one relative, while another 
firm thought it was “okay to hire two relatives but 
not three or more.” 

Being related to a member of the management 
group was “the kiss of death” in many companies, 
even where relatives of employees were eagerly 
recruited. A southern textile plant avoids hiring 
close relatives of members of upper management; 
but “otherwise, at least 50 percent of our employees 
are related in some way to other workers.” 

Other noteworthy limits were reported by Com- 
merce Trust Company in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, Ill. “We hire relatives 
except where auditing procedure finds it objection- 
able,” explained F. M. Rogers, personnel manager 
for Commerce Trust. Robert C. Eichin, director of 
personnel at Magnaflux, gave this exception: “No 
relative of a member of our personnel or accounting 
staff may be employed.” “Unique,” describes the 
rule followed by an insurance company in Virginia: 
“Female relatives of female employees may be 
hired, but no relatives of male employees.” 


Policy in Hiring Husbands and Wives 


Ninety-four companies, almost the same ratio of 
companies that employ relatives, will hire the 
husband or wife of a worker, but 20 firms will not 
place them in the same department. A personnel 
director for a manufacturer in a Chicago suburb 
added that though the team would work in different 
departments, it would have to be during the same 
shift. 

Not as many restrictions were reported here, 
perhaps because there are fewer cases of husbands 
and wives working for the same company. How- 
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ever, Grand Haven Harbor Industries’ policy is 
consistent, Like relatives, both must work in either 
the office or plant, although not in the same depart- 
ment. A Long Island City firm will employ husbands 
and wives in the factory, while another company 
will hire them only in clerical capacities. 

A couple may work in the same department at 
The Mountainside Hospital in Montclair, N. J., “if 
unskilled and at the same work level. If at different 
levels, or clerical and professional, they would be 
placed in different departments.” 

Several companies are reluctant to hire the spouse 
of an employee. The vice-president of a Detroit 
manufacturing firm believed that the practice 
“tends to greater absenteeism.” 

Even in firms where the practice is not encour- 
aged, the situation seems to present few problems. 
Typical is the experience of George S. Speer: 
“Several have been married after they were em- 
ployed, and we have permitted them to stay on, even 
in the same department. No problems arose. My 
criterion is solely the ability to do the job. Marriage, 
pregnancy, children, or age are not necessarily 
handicaps.” 


Policy in Hiring Working Mothers 


One hundred and twenty-two companies that 
replied do hire mothers, but many of them have 
reservations. The main concern is that small 
children will be properly cared for while the mother 
works, For example, Dorothy C. Leary, personnel 
manager for the New York office of H. C. Green 
Company, explained, “We hire mothers provided 


their children, if small, are taken care of by some- 
one at home or in a nursery.” A Chicago suburban 
manufacturer will hire mothers only if their chil- 
dren have finished grade school. Presumably, chil- 
dren of high-school age are able to take care of 
themselves, 

Economic need is another qualification. An Erie, 
Pa., manufacturer will employ a mother if she is 
widowed or divorced or if her husband cannot make 
a living. In an Illinois printing company, the person- 
nel director reported “no objection if qualified— 
within humanitarian reason; that is, we urge some 
applicants to withdraw their applications if it is 
economically feasible for them.” 

One of the reasons for the concern about child 
care was advanced by Mrs. Theresa Selcoe, person- 
nel director for The Mountainside Hospital. “We are 
not entirely satisfied with the absentee record of 
working mothers, but continue to hire them because 
of the tight labor market.” 

Balancing the absenteeism stumbling block were 
the favorable comments from several organizations. 
T. R. Jud Miller, personnel director for Ed Marling 
Stores, Topeka, Kans., pointed out that “90 percent 
of our 39 women employees are mothers.” Hennis 
Freight Lines, Inc., in Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
found working mothers “highly satisfactory,” ac- 
cording to W. L. Frigon, director of industrial re- 
lations for Hennis, 

An employment manager for a Virginia insur- 
ance company believed that “the fact the applicant 
is a mother is relatively unimportant. Usually, they 
need employment and, on the average, they make 
very good employees.” Biggest booster was anony- 
mous: “In many instances, working mothers are 
the best of the group.” 


Age Restrictions in Hiring Men 
Total 
30 35 40 50 55 60 65 

Salesmen 6 4 12 30 2 4 2 60 
Sales Supervisors 4 16 24 2 2 2 50 
Assistant Managers 2 10 14 18 2 2 4 52 
Credit Managers 2 14 20 4 2 4 46 
Personnel Managers 2 8 14 30 2 4 60 
Accountants 2 6 20 40 4 4 76 
Office Clerks 20 8 6 28 2 2 4 70 
Engineers 2 12 26 2 4 2 48 
Draftsmen 2 6 2 22 4 2 38 
Stenographers 4 4 3 18 2 2 2 34 
*One company set an age limit of 53 for all jobs listed. Another set an age limit of 45 in hiring a man as 
a sales supervisor, assistant manager, credit manager, or personnel manager. 
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Policy in Hiring Friends of Employees 


Friends of workers are welcomed in 128 firms 
reporting. Some organizations consider this one of 
their best recruiting sources. As an assistant-treas- 
urer in New York pointed out, “Employees recom- 
mend only those they feel will qualify.” Two 
companies will not place personal friends in the 
same department or too close together. Taking the 


opposite view, W. E. Clark, personnel director at 
American Rock Wool Corp., Wabash, Ind., preferred 
congeniality. “We ask employees with good records 
to suggest friends to fill vacancies.” 
Ed Marling Stores had another reason for ro. 

out the red carpet. “We consider the friend of an 
employee a very good applicant, especially if the 
employee has recommended the job to him. This 
means that our employee relations and management 
policies are very much in line!” 


Comments of Employers on Age Restrictions 


Unconscious Discrimination: We do not have any 
age restrictions on hiring. I imagine we are guilty 
of the same kind of unconscious discrimination that 
many others share, and if faced with choosing be- 
tween two persons of equal qualifications, we would 
tend to hire the younger person. This tendency is 
probably more pronounced in the case of men.— 
Compensation consultant. 


Simpler to Place Person Under 45: Employers 
lean toward youth wherever possible in employing 
secretarial and office help, although it has not been 
difficult to place women in their early forties. Our 
sales division states that it is possible to place men 
up to 50. Though it is easier to place an executive 
past 50 than it was two or three years ago, the 
ideal age is from 30 to 45. One of the major retail 
organizations of the country has an age limit of 
38, although it will make exceptions for an un- 
usually well-qualified person. I find it possible to 
place a qualified man or woman in the early fifties, 
although it is much simpler to place a person not 
past 45.—Robert L. Moore, general manager retail, 
Monarch Personnel, Chicago, Ill. 


Maturity Preferred: The type of business we are 
in and our method of operation require a high 
degree of maturity—Thomas H. Paine, partner, 
Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates, Libertyville, 
Illinois. 


Production Means More: We ignore age and hire 
according to intelligence, attitude, and experience 
of the individual. We have a pretty good system of 
recording production of almost everyone, and con- 
sider this the key to everything. If someone is not 
producing enough work, we try to get an improve- 
ment, Jsually we succeed, and we seldom have to 
let anyone go. I might add that our operation is one 
of the most efficient in this business.—Maynard 
Sundman, owner, Littleton Stamp Company, Little- 
ton, N. H. 


Duties Beneath Their Dignity: We hire recep- 
tionists and clerical workers 35 or younger. The 
nature of these duties might be belittling to an 
older person.—Office manager, farm supply com- 
pany in Mlinois. 


Appreciate Having a Job: I often hire people 
over 50, finding that they appreciate having a job 
and are very conscientious and dependable.—Mrs. 
Carla Millsap, Denver General Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Coffee-Break Blues: Some of our older employees 
are more Satisfactory than the very young, inex- 
perienced employees, who take leisure too much for 
granted and stress the coffee break.—M. C. P, 
Mayer, executive vice-president, George J. Mayer 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Distribution of Age Levels: Age, per se, is not a 
disqualifying factor in hiring for any job. Because 
of exceptionally low turnover, we have some inter- 
est in maintaining as even a distribution of age 
levels as possible in each group to avoid a dispro- 
portionate number of retirement losses in any one 
year. Retirement is mandatory at 65.—Textile 
manufacturing firm, 


Beginners Wanted: We want young office-machine 
operators, mail clerks, and file clerks, primarily 
because of the physical strain involved; and we 
prefer high-school graduates who have not worked 
in an office before.—Insurance company in Virginia. 


Have Community Interests: Men or women over 
40 make responsible and efficient workers. They are 
usually more stable—are home owners and have 
community interests.—Leonard E. Wedel, personnel 
manager, Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ages 18 to 65, With Exceptions: We employ 
people from the ages of 18 to 65. There are only 
two jobs where actual hiring policy has deviated 
from general policy. Filing supervisors prefer not to 
hire over the age of 20, although a few exceptions 
are made. Claims managers have a definite prefer- 
ence to hire new field claims men between the ages 
of 25 and 35. A few exceptions are made here also.— 
Ed Converse, home office employment manager, 
Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, Ohio. 


For Management Trainees: We employ many men 
just out of college or Armed Forces. It would stifle 
incentive for them if we brought older men in 
above them.—Life insurance company in New 
England. 


Best Operator Is 72: We have one secretary age 
47 and one age 52. Both are very efficient. If em- 
ploying new secretaries, would select one not 
over 30. One bookkeeper 48 years old has been with 
us 26 years and is very good. If hiring new ones, 
would say not over 40. The best switchboard opera- 
tor we have ever had is a lovely lady 72 years old, 
still efficient and working every day.—Retail store. 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 


i Sidney Kramer Books - 


1722 H STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


CONSOLIDATE YOUR ORDERS IN THE HANDS OF BOOKSELLER - 
SPECIALISTS IN THE FIELDS OF - - 


MANAGEMENT LABOR RELATIONS COMMUNICATION 
PERSONNEL - INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ... AND OTHER FIELDS 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL BOOKS ABSTRACTED IN THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES, AND OTHER BASIC BOOKS IN THESE FIELDS. 


~ 
~ ~ 


AS SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY SUPPLY AND IN IMPORT AND EXPORT OF 
BOOKS, WE CAN SERVE YOU, YOUR LIBRARY, OFFICE OR AGENCY. 
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NOTES 


HOW THEY HANDLE THEIR PERSONNEL. WILLIAM L. BARTON. 
Management Publ. Corp., Greenwich, Conn., 1957. 196 pages. $14.75. 


For the first time in some fifteen years there is available a comprehensive account of 
personnel management in American banks. This study was undertaken by Mr. Barton 
in connection with the The Graduate School of Banking conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers University. The study reflects the policies and 
practices of one hundred (100) banking institutions — with a sound distribution of 
banks by size, number of employees, and extent to which such banks were covered 

in an earlier personnel survey in 1941. 


By means of a very detailed questionnaire booklet of some sixteen pages, the author 
was able to harness a vast amount of information concerning personnel policies, 
practices, and trends. The summaries of the findings are presented in five major 
sections: employment — recruitment, investigation, aptitude testing, responsibilities 
for hiring, working conditions, selection procedures, and related interests; compensa- 
tion and job classification — position analysis and evaluation, salary increases and 
promotions, surveys, salary administration, overtime compensation, bonuses, incen- 
tives in compensation system; personnel administration — analysis of personnel as a 
major function in savings banks, and extensive coverage from over-all administration 
to exit interviews; employee welfare and health — insurance, thrift plans, social and 
recreational activities, health and medical activities, and fringe benefits; and, train- 
ing and education — full coverage of training through internal and external sources. 
Excellent appendices, bibliography, and euutintical accounts. 


(B-—57—73) 


PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZATION. CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 291 pages. $4.00. 


Within the past decade there has been cumulating a considerable fund of research 
from the behavioral sciences. At the same time there has been a searching re- 
examination of organizational structure and its effect upon human relations and 
communication in management. Professor Argyris has consolidated the principal 
research literature and integrated it with key observations of his own. More signifi- 
cant, however, he has advanced the thesis that formal administrative structure tends 
to make the employee feel dependent, submissive, and passive, and that strong manage- 
yr controls and pseudo ‘thuman relations’? efforts intensify this effect upon em- 
ployees. 


The complexity of human behavior in an organization in modern corporate life is such 
that formal organizational factors, small informal group factors, and individual factors 
are to be resolved. In the series of eight chapters the author brings us along the 
path to a better understanding of the clash of individual personality and corporate 
a structure — and with insights into how the problem could best be re- 
solved, The summary chapter concludes with basic propositions for ‘‘decreasing the 
degree of incongruence between the individual and the organization,’’ and these are 
applicable not only to over-all employee situations but also to a sound pattern for 
making possible executive leadership and development. An appendix ona theory of 
organization and a comprehensive bibliography of references add to the value of the 
book. A very welcome addition to the literature of management, and one which no 
business or government library can afford to miss. (B-57-74) 


THE EFFICIENT EXECUTIVE. AUREN URIS. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 309 pages. $4.95. 


Following the pattern of his earlier book (Developing Your Executive Skills, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company in 1955), Mr. Uris provides us with another 
book with a practical, self-help, and ideas-technliques tone. He starts with the clear 
recognition that the efficient executive both makes and governs the situation and 
that one must often get rid of the rule book. The book is then structured into three 
major parts in terms of categories of executive activities: (1) organization-dictated 
activities — activities that stem from the needs of one’s organization and the results 
of which must be channelled through one’s supervisor; job-dictated activities — 
immediate activities which grow out of one’s responsibilities for getting out the pro- 
ductivity expected of his department or unit, and particularly the planning, extablish- 
ment of procedures to follow through on policy, general administration and supervision 
of the department or unit; and, sel/-dictated activities — activities which the execu- 
tive undertakes to further his ambitions, status, earnings, satisfaction, and general 
personal advancement, including professional affiliations, participation in community 
affairs, study, reading, and other avenues of self-development. 


To the above structure there is added the content and ‘‘pointers’’ in some thirty-five 
chapters, There is counsel at every point in achieving balance among the three 
activities and in cutting down executive tension. Incidents, anecdotes, and other 
realistic situations are cited to reinforce the points made, 


(B-57-75) 
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NOTES 


CONTROLLING EMPLOYEE BENEFIT AND PENSION COSTS. AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 
Amer. Mgt. Assn, 1957. (Special Report No. 23), 127 pages. $3.75. 


The increasing demands for fringe benefits have been such as to require companies to 
consider carefully the formulation and the funding of their benefit programs. The 
pressures for employee benefits continue, the costs go up in an inflationary period, 
and costs must be watched. This special report of the American Management Associa- 
tion places focus on these problems, as well as upon sound administration of the 
system of employee benefits and pensions. 


Part I, concerned with the responsibility for administering the program, features con- 
tributions on the central role of the Personnel Department, the role of the Treasurer’s 
Department, and the use of specialists. The relationship with organized labor is 
also included. Part II presents current approaches, and covers those of the Long 
Island Lighting Company, National Airlines, and Continental Can Company. Special 
commentaries are presented from the point of view of an insurer and a banker. Part 
III is concerned with the problem of health insurance programs and costs, with con- 
tributions on a physician’s analysis of medical expenses, the problem of hospital 
expenses, and the comprehensive health insurance programs of Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion and General Electric Company. Part IV deals with trends in workmen’s com- 
pensation and Part V with the role of the Federal government in regard to occupa- 
tional health and social security. The seventeen contributions provide management 
with a special report of considerable value in these days. 


(8-57-76) 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERVIEWING. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 


ROBERT L. KAHN AND C. F. CANNELL. 
368 pages. $7.75. 


The authors, psychologists associated with the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, approach the dynamics of interviewing as a communications 
process, The main theme of the book is expressed in this choice selection from the 
book: ‘‘,.. As in most communications processes, we have in the interview two 
people, each trying to influence the other and each actively accepting or rejecting 
influence attempts ... The end product of the interview is a result of this inter- 
action... If the interaction is handled properly, the interview becomes a powerful 
technique capable of developing accurate information and getting access to material 
otherwise unavailable ... Improperly handled, the interaction becomes a serious 
source of bias, restricting or distorting the flow of communication.’’ For this reason 
we must understand the psychological forces at work in the interview and thus learn 
to control the interaction between interviewer and respondent to best achieve the 
purpose of the interview. 


With this sound thesis well established, the first section of the book is concerned 
with the practical considerations of setting up interview objectives, how to motivate 
the respondent, how to formulate questions, how to design questionnaires, and how 
to probe for information, The second section of the book presents key interview 
situations: a medical interview; two personnel interviews; a supervisor-subordinate 
interview on an office problem; and a social work interview. Rating scales, charts, 
and illustrative sketches amplify this Wiley publication, 


(B-~57-77) 


FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT. 


GENEVA MATHIASEN (EDITOR). 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1957. 


226 pages. $3.75. 


The findings highlighted in this book are drawn from an intensive three-year study of 
the retirement and retention policies of many business and industrial organizations — 
a project undertaken by the National Committee on Aging research teams of industrial 
physicians and psychologists, personne! administrators, rehabilitation specialists, 
and union representatives. There has been serious need for an adequate yardstick 
for determining whether an upper-age worker should continue in employment or not on 
the basis of health and physical condition to perform, ability to produce, his desire 
to stay on, and the employer’s policy and desire. The content of this book, produced 
in the three-year study, makes a notable contribution to the search for this valuable 
information concerning retirement. The variations in the responses were so exten- 
sive as to keynote flexibility and, thus, the selection of the term ‘flexible 
retirement.”’ 


Four parts comprise the book: Part I — the rationale for and the mechanics of flexible 
retirement systems; Part II — the key psychological factors of psychomotor abilities, 
attitudes, and general health of the older worker; Part III — concerned with matching 
workers and ibe and the economics of flexibility; and, Part IV — the employee rela- 
tions reflected in attitudes of workers and unions, preparation for retirement, and the 
public relations of retirement. An excellent appendix features accounts of the retire- 
ment policies and procedures of Lockheed Aircraft, Eastman Kodak, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator, Rich’s, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, and other firms. 


(B—57-78) 
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PERFORMANCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF FIELD SALES MANAGERS. 
ROBERT T. DAVIS. 
Harvard Business School, 1957, 357 pages. $3.50. 


With increasing size of sales forces in the field, there is need for a more searching 
look at the role of the field sales manager. Professor Davis makes this possible 
through his very intensive study of the field sales manager in fifty-four (54) industrial 
companies with large field sales forces. The position of the field sales manager is 
significant in that he is largely responsible, through his supervision, for the success 
or failure of his sales crew and, he is the link between the home office and the field. 


The survey indicates that, with the high premium on selling as an ability, many sales 
managers continue to do what they know best —to sell. They often continue as super- 
salesmen — and to the neglect of management responsibilities such as selection and 
training of salesmen, control and motivation, planning, office administration, and 
other responsibilities. Companies showed varying emphasis in regard to expecta- 
tions and standards in regard to the field manager’s job in technical, supervisory, 
analytical, and planning responsibilities, Professor Davis indicates that there are a 
number of ways in which to train and develop field sales managers if top management 
decides to do so, and he describes the practices of ten companies to illustrate worth- 
while techniques for selection, training, and compensation of more competent field 
sales managers. 


(B-57-79) 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT FACE THE FUTURE. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 
Amer. Mgt. Ass'n, 1957. (Personnel Series No. 172). 76 pages. $1.75. 


Recognition of manpower as one of the most crucial problems in personnel manage- 
ment, now and for the future, is reflected in this recent addition to the AMA Personnel 
Series. And, closely associated is the continuing problem of sound industrial rela- 
tions in collective bargaining — and this is also incorporated in this publication. 


Three contributions to the subject of manpower include ‘‘Manpower Resources — 
Keystone: of Company Progress,’’ by the president of Canadian Marconi Company, 
‘*Forecasting Manpower Needs: a Tested Formula’’ by the Employment Manager of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing, and ‘‘The Composition and Utilization of To- 
morrow’s Workforce’’ by the Manager of Public and Employee Relations Research of 
General Electric Company. The Director of Personnel of Raytheon Company presents 
an account of ‘‘Ten Years of Labor Peace at Raytheon’? as attributable to sound 
communications. The article on ‘Hidden Costs in the Labor Contract’’ points up 
many significant features and is a contribution of the Director of Industrial Relations 
of the Maytag Company. A union official and a company industrial relations official 
discuss the area of ‘‘Bargaining Table Techniques”’ and conclude that while collec- 
tive bargaining is ‘ta hardboiled business,’’ there must be an awareness of ethical 
standards, ground rules of sound bargaining, and clear and unmistakeable communica- 
tions. In the concluding contribution the Senior Partner of MacKay-Shields Asso- 
ciates presents ‘‘Wage Cost Inflation’’ as one of the most important problems in 
industrial relations today. (B-57-80) 


HOW TO RUN BETTER MEETINGS. EDWARD J. HEGARTY. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 300 pages. $4.95. 


Out of many years of experience with Westinghouse Electric Corporation and other 
companies and as a consultant in this field, Mr. Hegarty has produced this very read- 
able book on the ‘‘how-to’’ of meetings. It is applicable to all types of general 
meetings — social, civic, church, club, and others. The book is directed mainly for 
the ‘meeting manager,’’ who is responsible for the program, the facilities, and the 
general conduct of the meeting. : 


The book is so organized as to include counsel on planning the meeting, selecting 
the speaker, arranging for the many operational details, meeting room facilities, cha ir- 
manship, question-and-answer sessions, keeping the meeting within the time limit, 
and follow-up matters. Visual aids, tips on how to ‘‘tone up’’ the meeting, publicity, 
use of successful speaking techniques, and many other points are featured in this 
book. The presentation is in popular style, illustrations and sketches are incor- 
porated, and there is easy identification of the main points through summaries and 
digests. 


In the main the book will be useful to ‘meetings managers’? who must be concerned 
with economy, costs, facilities, and on-the-clock conduct of meetings. Smoothly- 
running meetings demonstrate a concern for what-to-do and how-to-do in regard to 
meetings, and Mr. Hegarty’s book is a valuable aid in this regard. 


(B-57-81) 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP. J. L. KRIEGER. 
George Washington University Bookstore, 1956. 234 pages. $7.50. 


The purpose of this study, developed as a doctoral dissertation, is to determine ‘'the 
consensus of opinion’’ of a selected number of authorities on the significant issues 
and problems regarding the development and utilization of personnel for effective 
executive performance. By means of a ‘'Check-List on Development of Executives 

for Effective Executive Performance and Success,’’ 110 selected respondents checked 
the various items of executive abilities, characteristics, motivations, personal traits, 
and other criteria for executive success — indicating their opinions ranging from 
‘*strongly agree’’ to ‘‘strongly disagree’’ in the gradation of seven possible responses. 
From the tabulated responses, and a sampling of interviews, the author presents the 
major findings in their order of priority of importance for executive success. 


The study yielded expressions concerning the philosophy and place of executive 
development in industry and in government, the more significant subjects as the core 
of executive training, the relative emphasis upon different personal characteristics 
and abilities, the search for executive potential, identities and differences in execu- 
tive development in industry and in government, and the scope of an executive train- 
ing program. Inferences are drawn concerning the possible use of these findings in 
formulating objectives, concepts, and content for an executive development program. 
The comprehensive set of references and citations add to the merit of this study. 


(B—57-—82) 


EXECUTIVES FOR GOVERNMENT. PAUL T. DAVID AND ROSS POLLOCK. 
Brookings Institution, 1957. 186 pages. $1.50. 


The authors, one the Director of Governmental Studies for the Brookings Institution 
and the other Chief of the Career Development Program of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, present as the underlying theme this series of four issues and comprehen- 
sive discussion of each: (1) How cana sufficient supply of competent, qualified, and 
politically loyal executives be developed and recruited for the positions through which 
the President and his political party attempt to control and direct the executive 
branch? (2) What relative emphasis should be given to alternative staffing concepts 

in filling the higher ne psa posts under conditions of peace, war, national 
emergency, and political transition? (3) What should be done to provide a more effec- 
tive career service system for the upper levels of the federal civil service? (4) Should 
there be a clean line of demarcation between the political and the nonpolitical ap- 
pointive positions in the upper levels of the federal service; and, if so, where should 
the line be drawn? 


In analyzing the alternatives possible in facing up to each of these issues, the 
authors provide full analysis, the pros and cons, and consideration of the relation- 
ships, interrelationships, and consequences of alternative courses of action. The 
study is featured by a combination of scholarship and realism — for, as the Hoover 
Commission noted earlier, the problem of obtaining, developing, and holding a suffi- 
cient supply of qualified executives for the federal government is a perennial one. 
There must be a bridge in the.continuity of executive planning and action for formulat- 
ing —_— —— but without clear rationale for executive succession this is 
jeopardized, 


(B-57-83) 


INSTALLING ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS. RICHARD G. 
CANNING. 


Jobn Wiley & Sons, 1957. 193 pages. $6.00. 


Personnel directors, as members of the upper level of management, are in need (as are 
their associates) of a better understanding of EDPS installations and their impact. 

Mr. Canning has already made a notable ccntribution to the technical understanding 

of electronic computers through the earlier Wiley publication on ‘tElectronic Data 
Processing for Business and Industry.’’ Now, there is this additional and welcome 
contribution to the management understanding of such programs. The significant areas 
of planning, organization, internal management improvement programs, programming, 
celeceion and training of personnel, and other management aspects of the system are 
well covered, 


Two sections of the Appendix are of particular interest to personnel managers: ‘The 
Human Side of Electronics’’ by W. S. Bagby — which deals with the matters of com- 
munication, committees, selection and training, hiring and salary administration, re- 
locating and retraining, and supervisory relationships; and, “Characteristics of EDP 
Personnel”? — which sets forth the positions of the console operator, the coder, the 
programmer, the senior programmer, the systems analyst, and the coordinator with brief 
but clear discussion of selection criteria, duties, and training of personnel in these 
specialized EDPS fields. These are, of course, only sections of the larger purpose 
of the book, but personnel implications are drawn at the planning, installation, and 
conversion phases of the program. A book which definitely brings about better 
management understanding of this new frontier. (B-57-84) 


NOTES NOTES 


NOTES 


TALK THAT GETS RESULTS. K. C. INGRAM. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 230 pages. $3.95. 


The author draws upon his combined experience as a journalist and an executive with 
Southern Pacific Railroad to produce a popular, very readable, and useful book on 
communication. Basically, Mr. Ingram advances the view that communication is a con- 
tinuing and serious task in understanding and being understood. Through the many 
resources, illustrations, accounts, incidents, and situations he supports the presenta- 
tion of this view. The fifteen chapters abound in presentations, anecdotes, selec- 
tions, and situations drawn from many sources. The pointers on effective communi- 
cation are many, indeed. Of special value is the conculsion page at the close of each 
chapter in which the key points are summarized briefly and clearly. 


While written for a wider audience interested in talk that will get results in various 
fields of endeavor, the fact is that there is much in the book which establishes it as 
one of special value to supervisors in the daily work situation. For one thing it con- 
veys clearly the fundamentals of communication and human relations; and, second, 

where the content of the usual supervisory training program in communications ‘falls 
flat’? because of its poor selection, the content of Mr. Ingram’s book would more than 
fulfill the needs of a program, Readers are éxposed to the choice selections from 


the works of Stuart Chase, Rudolph Flesch, Mason Haire, S. I. Hayakawa and others 
in the field of communication. 


(B-57-85) 


JOB EVALUATION: TEXT AND CASES. (REVISED EDITION). JOHNA. 
PATTON AND C. L. LITTLEFIELD. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 367 pages. $7.80. 


With this revised edition Richard D. Irwin, Inc. brings to the audience of business 
administrators and students a book which enables them to keep pace with significant 
developments in the field of job evaluation, The pace has quickened and the emphasis 
has shifted — from a technical approach in justifying pay differentials to the over-all 
administration of wage and salary structures, from the traditional evaluation of trades 
and clerical jobs to concern with a wider scope which now includes executive, super- 
visory, technical, and professional jobs as well, and from the concern with the single 
area of job evaluation in itself to the integration of this area with others toward 
over-all management objectives. In these and other respects, the revised edition 
provides us with the needed up-to-dateness in this actively changing field. 


Seventeen (17) chapters and more than twenty-five (25) case studies comprise this new 
volume. They are well balanced and distributed among the four major interests — 

job analysis, specifications, and descriptions; evaluation criteria, methods, and tech- 
niques; wage surveys and wage curves and prevailing economic trends; and, adminis- 
tration of the job evaluation program through planning, management-union relations, 
merit rating, controls, appeals procedures, committee functions, and other aspects of 
internal management of the program. Abundant illustrations, charts, tables, graphs 
and other exhibits amplify the text and add materially to the value of this book. 


(B-57-86) 


ENGINEERING MANPOWER: HOW TO IMPROVE ITS PRODUCTIVITY. 
G. A. VON PETERFFY AND OTHERS. 
Engineering Mgt. Reports, Box 161, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1957. 162 pages. 
$18.50. 


This research report, undertaken by nine students of the Harvard Business School, 
developed out of an intensive seven-month study involved visits to leading organiza- 
tions and interviews with key men in industrial America. The survey of industry 
practices and policies covered investigation of the following: planning, organization, 
hiring, stockpiling, placement, training, leadership, working conditions and equipment, 
supportive personnel, compensation, personne! administration, and patents. The high- 
lights are briefed and extracts of the interviews are featured at appropriate points. 
The survey was guided by a comprehensive set of questions in the Survey Work Sheet. 


The second part of the research study brings into focus the principal conclusions and 
suggestions based on the findings of the survey and the principles of sound business 
administration. The conclusions and suggestions fall correspondingly within the above 
named areas. The problem of attitude looms large, as indicated in the survey findings, 
particularly where there is the feeling among the engineers that their professional 
backgrounds and abilities are not tapped. Personnel management in companies with 
‘‘undifferentiated’’ personnel programs for engineers is characterized by expressions 
of the engineers that ‘‘they feel they have lost identity with management .. . feel they 
have lost much of their professional status ... they have lost a feeling of individual- 
ism... and they have sensed a certain feeling of job insecurity.’? No panaceas are 
drawn for engineering productivity, but many sound guidelines are offered. (B-57-87) 
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SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY. (AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, RESEARCH REPORT NO. 30). CHESTER E. EVANS. 
Amer. Mgt. Assn, 1957. 63 pages. $3.00 (AMA members $2. 00). 


While it is one of the tenets of sound management that the amount of authority to be 
delegated to one should be commensurate with the degree of responsibility for which 
he is held accountable, the role of the foreman continues to be ambiguous and diffi- 
cult because this tenet is not followed in many organizations. The literature has 
reflected this to be a general problem, but through this AMA study there has been 
undertaken a serious research study to investigate the problem in three major firms. 


in this survey designed to discover the effect upon management attitudes when re- 


time control, methods improvement, and maintenance — with considerable survey 
inquiry into each area. 


cussion with remarks on important similarities or differences between foremen and 
their superiors on whether the authority is clearly stated and the degree of authority 


excellent methodology for conducting similar surveys in their own organizations, 
useful exhibits, and simplified techniques for tabulating the findings and drawin 
inferences of responsibility, authority, delegation, and supervisory satisfaction at the 


foreman level, (B-~57~—88) 


Approximately 190 first-line foremen and 50 higher management personnel participated 


sponsibility and authority have not been clearly spelled out within an organization. It 
covered the areas of employee relations, quality control, costs, production schedules, 


The findings are presented in some twenty pages of tabulated results and summary dis- 


as elicited in this investigation. This AMA research report offers to organizations an 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A. L. GITLOW. 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 724 pages. $8.10. 
Professor Gitlow’s contribution is a most comprehensive one, and the more than 700 
pages of text, charts, tables, footnotes, tables, and other features provide the reading 
audience with basic content and the recent available research materials in this field. 
The volume is structured around four books well designed in this way: Book I — the 
nature of labor problems, population, and the labor force, with the inclusion of other 
related areas such as immigration, savings and investment, the consumer, and other 
considerations in modern industrial society; Book II — devoted to analysis of trade- 
unionism and industrial relations, and the major emphasis on collective bargaining; 
Book III] — concerned with the large area of wages, and ranging from wage theories to 
allocation and level of employment, wage criteria, wage structure, and wage supple- 
ments; and Book IV — employment and security, with consideration of the problems of 
unemployment, technological change, hours and conditions of work, and insurance and 
compensation to cover accident, illness, and old age. 


The author weaves into the book the very practical considerations of political 
developments, laws and regulations, investigations, and trends which influence labor 
and industrial relations. Throughout there is an effort to bridge the theoretical and 
the practical. The book is also rich in its citation of many sources, references, and 
studies in this fertile field, 


(B-57-89) 


NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF LEADERSHIP. M. G. ROSS AND C. E. HENDRY. 
Association Press, 1957. 158 pages. $3.50. 


This useful summarization of recent research and thinking about leadership is pre- 
sented by two individuals in the social work profession, with deep concern about 
community leadership. It serves more than as a summary, for the authors have at- 
tempted to bring the material in functional terms to the doorstep of the practitioner. 
The fund of research findings, from the approximate one hundred sources examined 
and cited, is structured in this volume in four major chapters: (1) Leadership Theory 
— concepts, functions, and expressions; (2) What the Leader Must Be — factors, 
traits, and considerations; (3) What the Leader Must Do — role in goal setting, organi- 
zation, group cohesion, communication, and goal achievement; pe (4) Group Factors 


Affecting Leadership — size, attitude of members, nature of goal or task, and other 
group variables. 


There follows a ieee ge of the oo drawn from these findings. The 
variables in the leadership role are applied to that of a president or chairman elected 
within a group, to the professional leader, and to the executive of a business, 
industrial firm, institution, military or other organization. The concluding chapter 
presents a ‘‘Tentative Leadership Development Program’’ and offers guidelines for 
selection and training of potential leaders and steps in a leadership development 
program. There is due recognition and discussion of a leadership development 
program as an enterprise which is complex, time-consuming, and costly — but one 
which cannot be deferred because of the need of leadership talent in organizations. 


(B-57-90) 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


COMPANY TRAINS FOR PERSONNEL WORK. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol. 19, No. 10, October 1957. 
Pages 360-362. 


Unable to staff its personnel functions through the usual sources, the General Electric 
Company decided that it needed a special employee relations development program to 
ensure adequate — of its personnel departments. Some 1,700 employees now 
constitute the personnel! staffs in the Employee and Community Relations Departments 
in the more than one hundred GE plants throughout the United States, and it is esti- 
mated that with normal turnover there would be need for 85 new workers each year for 


replacements. This does not take into account need for personnel workers due to 
expansion, 


The ERDP (Employee Relations Development Program), open to college graduates who 
are selected on the basis of certain specifications and who are interested in careers 
in personnel management, extends over a period of two and one-half years. The 
trainee expends six months in manufacturing methods, six months in employee rela- 
tions, and three-months periods in production, scheduling, marketing, engineering, 
finance, and basic machine shop operations. Job assignments are real and productive 
and are integrated with classroom studies, Cases in management, evening courses, 
guest lecturers, and other resources are also used. Upon completion of the program 
the trainees are hired by one of the company’s operating plants as a member of the 
staff of the Manager of Employee and Community Relations. The program was launched 
only five years ago. GE is confident that this new approach and self-sufficiency will 
help meet its future manpower needs in personnel management. (280—57) 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION IN PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. W. W. PARSONS. 
Public Adm. Review. Vol. 17, No. 3, Summer 1957. Pages 149-155, 


Personnel administration is the responsibility of the line official, and the role of the 
Personnel Office is to assist line officials in carrying out this responsibility. How- 
ever, the Personnel Office has tended to assume an autonomous role. This is due to 
several divisive forces. One of these is the emphasis placed upon the police aspects 
of personnel administration. Another has been the increased size of the personnel 
function. These have led to inadequate integration of the personnel function with 
general management. 


The first thing to be done to repair this breach is to make sure that the responsibility 
for personnel management is fixed in line officials from the chief executive down. 
The next is to decentralize the personnel operation. Other concrete steps that can be 
taken to narrow the gap between personnel and management are: (1) reverse the trend 
toward narrow specialization within the personnel function; (2) coordinate personnel 
within itself as well as with the other staff services; and, (3) train the personnel 
staff to focus its attention on line management. Another means which will assist in 
this integration is the establishment of interdepartmental personnel councils to act 
as a link between the personnel body and the operating departments. The use of an 
appraisal or inspection system as a device to keep in close touch with line manage- 
ment, and thus audit the results, is also recommended, 


(281-57) 


PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS EMBRACES TWO DISTINCT KINDS OF ACTIVITY. 
DALE PURVES. 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 6, November 1957. Pages 206-208. 


There is need to achieve both the long-range developmental program for human re- 
sources and the day-to-day methods and procedures in personnel management. There 
is often the tendency to become over-weighted with procedures and details and 
thereby fall short of the target on the former. 


Mr. Purves, President of Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., proposes that to achieve 
the necessary balance we should recognize that two distinct kinds of activity are in- 
herent in the work of a personnel department: (1) the tactical — generally conceived 
as '‘Employee Relations’’ section activities — maintaining employee records, monitor 
ing pension plans, supervising employee recreational program, testing, recruiting 
lower-level employees, and related activities; (2) the strategic — to be conceived as 
the ‘Organization Development’’ section — directing salary and wage administration 
and incentive compensation, spotting and recruiting potential key people, developing 
a program for appraisal of key people, organization planning, and related major ; 
activities, Two activities are such as to overlap both tactical and strategic — dealing 
with organized labor, and, furthering good communication, The Personnel Director 
should make his contributions to a sound philosophy, policy formulation, and planning. 
He must be concerned, with some depth, in the company’s needs and its resources. 
The two section managers are responsible for execution of their activities and report 
to the Personnel Director for general guidance. A small committee is advised to 


assist in policy formulation. (282-57) 


NOTES 
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wa ae MOTIVATION THROUGH PUBLISHED PERSONNEL POLICIES. 

- R. HOOK. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol. 19, No. 9, September 1957. 
Pages 314-316, 


The author, Chairman of Armco Steel Corporation, contends that as people are moti- 
vated by ideals, ambitions, and certain principles so companies should publish 
policies which reflect the philosophy, ideals, ambitions, and principles held by execu- 
tive management. Unfortunately, many companies are reluctant to publish their per- 
sonnel policies for fear of misinterpretation by the union, requirements to explain the 


meaning to employees, or other reason. Such position on the part of a company is 
untenable, 


The main objective of publishing personnel policies is to create ‘and achieve under- 
standing. It is vital that the organization write such policies clearly and articulately, 
that they are communicated cho to all concerned, and that management live up to 

the published policies. This is crucial if motivation of employees is to remain high. 
Mr. Hook stresses that policies state the basic ethics of personnel administration 
that executive management believes in and lives by, the kind of organization it hopes 
to maintain, the equity afforded to employees to move ahead in the organization, and 
the relationships to the community. The caliber of the motivation of the employees 
in Armco is reflected in the absence of strikes in a number of key Armco steel plants 
even in periods of national steel strikes. It is also reflected in many other internal 
gains. 


(283-57) 


IS PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION A PROFESSION? WILLARD EDWARDS. 
Personnel Administrator. Vol. 2, No. 1, September 1957. Pages 18-22, 


In a talk before the Kansas City Personnel Management Association, Dr. Edwards set 
forth the essentials of a profession. He stressed that it requires a body of organized 
knowledge, foundations of theory, and a set of principles. In the main it is charac- 
terized by a scientific approach to problems. There is required of practitioners a 
program of formal study and a type of internship is usually required, too. Examina- 
tions for licensing are generally required. Standards of performance and ethics are 
developed to uphold the prestige and dignity of the profession. A sense of personal 
responsibility, discretion, and creativity are also expected of its members. 


The author describes the program of formal study at University of Colorado for those 
preparing for a career in personnel service. Its objective is to provide a very broad 
background for trainee positions in personnel work. He concludes with the observa- 
tion that there is still much confusion as to what personnel work constitutes and the 
type of people needed for such work. Management — with their many con- 
cepts of this (personnel) work and their many diversified programs cannot be depended 
on to develop professional standards or status. This must be undertaken and ac- 
complished by highly motivated personnel groups and associations. This is the time, 
asserts Dr. Edwards, for personnel officers now are in a favorable position for 
recognition. 


(284-57) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. JOSEPH SCHECTER. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 4, October 1957. Pages 203-212. 


The author is the first Personnel Director of the city of New York under reorganization 
legislation passed in 1954, and he describes in this comprehensive article (1) the 
history and tradition of civil service in New York City, (2) the forces which led to 
action of the state legislature in revising the city’s personnel structure, and (3) the 
accomplishments of ie new Department of Personnel during the past three years. 

The highlights are well presented. 


Tracing the new 1954 program from the nineteenth century personnel management 

base, he summarizes the major accomplishments of 1954-1957 as follows: (1) Reorgan- 
ization of the central personnel agency; (2) A change in emphasis of the guiding 
philosophy ... to one of service to operating agencies; (3) Establishment and opera- 
tion of a comprehensive classification and compénsation plan; (4) Organization and 
operation of a successful city-wide personnel council; (5) Development and successful 
operation of an employee training program; (6) Utilization of an increasingly aggres- 
sive recruitment campaign; (7) Development, sponsorship and city-wide encouragement 
of a progressive attitude toward sonnel management problems; and, (8) Maintenance 
of close working relationships with civic groups on problems of personnel management. 


The significance of the development in this largest city offers both encouragement 
and guidelines for other municipal civil services systems where personnel management 
needs to be modernized. 

(285—57) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


NURTURING HIGH-TALENT MANPOWER. MARVIN BOWER. 


Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 6, November-December 1957. 
Pages 66-72. 


The author, nap Seton of McKinsey & Company, management consultants, 
voices the warning that ‘‘most corporations are doing a mediocre job of satisfying and 
holding the good people they already have ... Furthermore, they do not seem to be 
using these top-quality personnel at anything like their full capacity.’’ Based ona 
survey of 600 responses from ‘thigh-talent’’ individuals through very selective con- 
tacts in this survey, the results suggest weaknesses on the part of management in 
paying attention to motivation, recruitment and selection, training and development, 
and promotion patterns. Challenge and interest of the work itself and opportunity for 
advancement as they show achievement are the basic motivations expressed by these 
men, and not money as the chief incentive for potential executives — and, management 
is yet to take stock of this basic point. 


To pave the way for a sense of SC a aggre for such personnel, management should 
take more active measures to clarify the organization structure, delegate authority, 
and ensure variety of assignments, The author moves on to other areas sughoaned by 
management and which results in turnover and mobility of hard-to-get ‘high talent’’ 
potential executives. The ‘‘building blocks’’ suggested for an organized and strong 
program are: (1) manage the business well; (2) plan recruiting activity; (3) recruit 
soundly; (4) provide a sound training program; (5) provide for candid and realistic ap- 
— (6) recognize high-talent men; (7) ensure interest and challenge; (8) develop 
ackground of understanding; (9) provide organized direction. (286-57) 


TOP MANAGERS’ THREE BIGGEST PROBLEMS. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 9, September 1957, Pages 32-33, 100-101. 


Management’s three most pressing problems today are the lack of time, difficulty in 
finding and training competent executives, and dealing with people. These three 
problems and the various methods used to solve them are revealed in an 80 question 
survey of 355 company presidents completed by the American Management Association. 


Time is the number one problem facing chief executives in business and industry. It 
presents itself, not only in the performance of job duties, but also in such extra- 
curricular activities as family projects and community affairs, The next most pressing 
— is finding and training executives. The comments of the —— ranged 
rom the bald assertion that managerial talent of any reasonable quality is hard to 

find to more detailed answers which suggest that the development and motivation of 
such —— is the real nub of the matter, Thirty-three of the respondents indicated 
clearly that human relations provided their most pressing problem, and many others 
hinted at it. One executive observed that an executive’s work, in the final analysis, 
*tis almost nothing but solving human relations problems.’’ Certainly the art of getting 
things done through —_— is a most important one for the executive to possess. If 
he does not possess it then his progress as an executive will be difficult at many 
points. 


(287-57) 


| the majority of the presidents feel that the biggest decisions in t 


WHEN PRESIDENTS DECIDE (REPORT NO. 3, THE PRESIDENTS’ PANEL). 
KENNETH HENRY. 
Dun'’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 70, No. 5, November 1957. 
Pages 33-35,. oe 


Two out of every three company presidents say that the hardest decisions they have to 
make are those involving people — with the most difficult decisions in the areas of 
executive selection, promotion, demotion, and discharge. As a look toward 1958 
e offing will involve 

problems of expansion, capital expenditures, and diversification of products. Corporate 

olicy determination still ranks as Number 1 in most important decisions to be made, 

hey show a common pattern in arriving at their decision-making through the use of 
committees (planning, policy, finance, pricing, budget, and others) or consultation with 
associates — for the fact finding and discussion of various points. There is divided 
opinion in regard to ‘‘group decision-making.” 


Only to a limited extent do the presidents go on ‘‘hunch.”’ In the main they make 
decisions on the basis of collecting as many of the facts as possible, letting it ‘‘soak”’ 
for a while, developing alternate sclutions, and deciding upon the best solution, The 
*tincubation period’’ for a major decision is well recognized. There were wide varia- 
tions in regard to ae as to decisions which backfired or which they regretted. 
Many of those tinged with regret were personnel decisions. The ultimate deciding 
factor in the successful outcome of any major decision is probably the human factor. 


(288-57) 
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WHY EXECUTIVES FAIL. F.J.GAUDET AND A. R. CARLI. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 9, September 1957, Pages 12-14, 


Through the survey of 300 executive failures, undertaken by the authors at the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Laboratory of Psychological Studies, there were uncovered 
approximately eighteen distinct reasons for failure. This American Business account 
of the survey findings analyzes the nine most-mentioned reasons in the order of 
importance. 


They rank in this order: (1) Failure to delegate authority — this proved to be the most 
common failing among salesmen who had been promoted to sales managers, as well as 
a principal weakness tt other kinds of executives; (2) Lack of breadth of knowl- 
edge — the tendency toward overspecialization and failure to see and appreciate all 
of the functions of management; (3) Inability to analyze and evaluate — and the con- 
sequent inability to make sound decisions on the basis of analysis and evaluation of 
facts; (4) Inability to judge people; (5) Inability to co-operate with others — due to 
personal factors, overspecialization and empire-building, and misunderstanding of the 
executive’s job; (6) Decision-making inability — putting off the making of a decision 
or making decisions without sinew: « as many of the facts as possible; (7) Lack of 
personnel and administrative knowledge; (8) Lack of drive — diminishing incentive, 
lack of enthusiasm for the job; and (9) Lack of responsibility — failure to comprehend 
his responsibilities, being an irresponsible person in his actions. The survey study 
is presented comprehensively in the spring 1957 issue of Personnel Psychology. 


(289-57) 


WHY EXECUTIVES GIVE THEIR TIME AWAY. (MM STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 13, No. 2, November 1957. Pages 16-20. 


Although their time is at a premium, executives expend time for charity drives, civic 
affairs, school activities, community projects, and special programs. The Management 
Methods survey yields some interesting statistical information: (1) 93% of executives 
take active part in public service affairs; (2) the overwhelming number do it because 
they believe it to be an obligation of good citizenship, while about one-third do so 
because ‘company’s position in community obligates me to do so’’; (3) 76% of the 
companies have policy which encourages public service activities on the part of 
executives, and 23% ‘‘permit’’ such activity; (4) the companies also encourage and 
permit non-executives to participate — but to a lesser extent, 66% and 34%; (5) most 
executives devote under 10 hours per month on such activities, but approximately one 
in every five devote from 21 to 30 hours per month to such activities. 


Additional statistical findings: (6) more than half the executives surveyed — 
a 


under five hours (of the approximate 10 hours per month) during the business day or 
work day — but more than one-third spend from 6 to 15 hours per month on such activi- 
ties during the work day hours; (7) 83% report that they use company facilities in the 
course of such activities — telephone, secretarial time, space, supplies, etc.; (8) 63% 
of the executives use the company communication channels to promote the interests of 
public service organizations. Other data are also reported in the survey. 


(290-57) 


PROGRESS: NEW PLAN TRAINS EXECUTIVES AND TEACHERS. STAFF. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 10, October 1957, Pages 14-16. 


In January, 1958, under the leadership of Dr. Carlton A, Pederson, there is to begin 
the Stanford Program of Executive Development at Stanford University. Twelve 
executives from different industries and geographical areas and six Stanford Ph.D. 
Fellows will begin a new experiment in training and developing business leaders. 
This training program will focus on the need of government and industry to utilize the 
full potential of exceptionally able young business executives and the need to provide 
a continuous flow of top level educators. In addition to the seminars, field trips, 
team projects, individual research, and directed reading, each special student will 

be given the opportunity to develop other future business leaders — a requirement of a 
top executive — by being held responsible for a series of discussion sessions attended 
by second-year graduate business students. 


During the nine months period of intensive study, the following specific objectives 
will be stressed: (1) Develop a better understanding of the business environment; 
(2) Develop an aptitude for considering problems from the viewpoint of the entire 
company; (3) Develop a breadth of vision beyond the scope of the executive’s own 
area of activity; (4) Provide a practical opportunity for operating executives and 
educational leaders to study and share experiences together; (5) Improve management 
skills and techniques; and, (6) Develop increased competence in particular areas of 
specialization. 


(291-57) 
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WHAT MAKES EXECUTIVES RUN? ARCH PATTON. 
Dun's Rev. and Modern Industry. Vol. 70, No. 3, September 1957, 
Pages 36-38... 


Organizations find that it takes more than compensation and special fringe benefits to 
motivate executives to top performance. They are discovering the significance of the 
nonfinancial motivations, and the price of neglecting these. Mr. Patton, associated 
with McKinsey & Company, presents six major elements as key factors in executive 
motivation; and, five of these are essentially nonfinancial — (1) leadership, (2) dis- 
cipline, (3) job challenge, (4) status, (5) competition, and (6) money. 


Executives are motivated most by the caliber of leader they work for and the values and 
goals he represents, Discipline, particularly the consequences which come with lack 
of cooperation, laxness, or failure to carry dead: responsibility, is a motivating 
force. The extent to which the fear of disciplinary measures (such as withholding 
promotion) produces anxiety is, itself, a kind of motivation, Companies that are most 
successful in using job challenge as a primary motivation find that they have a higher 
degree of productivity from the top and middle management executives, The job 
challenge motivation is most significant. The status motivation is fundamental in 
human behavior, and its place in industrial psychology is well established. The de- 
centralization movement that is so widespread in industry today has ‘‘created entirely 
new status relationships and has motivational values far beyond the resulting organi- 
zational improvements.”’ Finally, competition to make men '‘stretch’’ and financial 
compensation round out the factors which make executives run. (292-57) 


DOES MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT DEVELOP MANAGERS? LOUIS A. ALLEN. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 2, September-October 1957, Pages 18-25, 


Management development must come to focus on the work a manager performs, not on an 
illusory or ideal set of personal characteristics he is ‘or to possess, There are 
two key reasons why such programs so often fall short. First there is the failure to 
identify from the beginning what a manager must do in managing, and to develop and 
train managers to perform this kind of work. Second, there is the assumption that 
managers can be trained to manage away from the job. Managers can learn to manage 
only through the direct application of managerial knowledge and skills to the respon- 
sibilities of their jobs. 


Management is an identifiable skill that can be learned; its students must master its 
theory as well as having the opportunity to make that theory come alive by practical 


application, This is best accomplished through coaching, the process of helping 
— to learn to manage in terms of their everyday assignments on the job. 


Coaching is most effective on a company-wide basis when all members of manage- 
ment habitually plan, organize, motivate, coordinate, and control the work of the 
people who report to them. Routine and consistent performance of these activities 
establishes the only successful climate for development of managers. When coaching 
and counseling are established as part of the day-to-day job activity, they become 
meaningful and important. 


(293-57) 


ATTRACTING FUTURE EXECUTIVES: WHAT BAIT ARE YOU USING? (STAFF). 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 70, No. 3, September 1957. 
Pages 51-53. 


Science Research Associates conducted a survey, for the Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion comprising presidents of the ‘'smaller’’ companies, to determine what could 

their companies offer the graduate that would enable them to compete on more nearly 
equal terms with the big companies. The survey covered some 450 students at two 
top graduate schools of business administration: Harvard and Northwestern, Salary 
is very important to those with advanced degrees because they have a — invest- 
ment in their education, Working for a company with mere than 1,000 employees and 
with gross sales of at least $10 million was advanced as another criterion, They feel 
this is significant for a larger company — a sense of a — if they don’t — 
pan out in one position the company will move them around to a well-paying spot which 
eventually will suit them. They also seek companies which provide continued train- 
ing either in formal or informal programs. 


While the smaller companies are behind in the recruiting race, they do not lose out 
entirely, The graduates see these advantages in the smaller companies: (1) chance 
to own stock equity in the company, without assuming too much risk; (2) jobs in a 
smaller company offer op ftunity to gain perspective on the total operations; (3) some 
kind of continuing executive training program; (4) fewer formal channels for gettin 
things done and attaining recognition, Other factors such as growth potential of the 
company, closeness to a large city, and diversified responsibilities also appeal to the 


graduates, (294-57) 


NOTES 


SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


WHEN FOREMEN FEEL “‘SACRIFICED."’ W.S. TODDIE. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 5, October 1957. Pages 170-173, 


The supervisor asks, ‘‘Do we always have to give in to the union?’’ — and thereby 
reveals a lack of understanding of his role in labor relations. He feels that he is 
asked to pay the price of concession without realizing its rewards, The foreman 
knows his day-to-day responsibilities, but he doesn’t always understand the 

larger responsibilities of overall management — nor doe&S he sense the matter of com- 
promise. In other words, the reversal of a decision to punish an employee may be a 
small price to pay at a particular moment for the creation of an atmosphere of good 
faith toward labor. He does not appreciate the rewards of compromise in certain 
cases. He fears he has lost prestige or that he has lost control of his own right to 
manage. Consequently, he is liable to ‘‘compensate’’ in his own behavior by either 
extreme aggressiveness or submissiveness. 


Management owes the foreman a clear picture of his role in the compromise. There are 
few who object to sacrificing, if they appreciate the greater goal which will be 
achieved. Foremen must be trained in better perspective, especially in seeing the 
importance of the greater management goals beyond their units. When a foreman’s 
decision is reversed, management must offer a countereaction through both private and 
public reassurance to the foreman. The respect of his subordinates, which he feels 
he has lost, must be rebuilt with the assistance of higher management if he is to con- 
tinue to operate effectively. 
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HOW YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY TRAINING — RATHER THAN FIRING — POOR 
SUPERVISORS. LESTER TARNAPOL. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 10, October 1957. Pages 40-42, 100, 


Describing a meeting of the top executives of a west coast utility company, the author 
provides a concrete example of how research data can be woven into the training 
process. By taking a current company issue, firing versus training ‘‘poor’’ super- 
visors, as the topic of an executive development session he shows how this was 
accomplished. 


Within the company only one supervisor had been fired during the four years in which 
the training program was in effect. Using the accumulated results of a two-year 
experiment in human relations training, the company attitudes of the fired supervisor’s 
employees were compared with the composite attitudes of parallel units within the 
same department, The data in summary chart form were presented without comment. 
The executives, after discussion, reached a common conclusion that the firing had 
drastically affected employee attitudes to the company’s detriment. In discussing the 
charts, the company’s executives not only considered the cost of training a new super- 
visor but they also evaluated the added cost of the loss of employee morale, pro- 
ductivity, and public relations when making a decision to replace a supervisor. 


From the author's viewpoint as a management consultant the how of the decision was 
most important. If the company’s management team had developed the habit of basing 
its deliberations on objective information, as in this instance, it might be expected to 
call for such data in daily practice. 
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THE PLUS FACTOR IN DISCIPLINE. JOHN M. GEISEL. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 11, October 1957, Pages 19-23. 


Although most managers understand discipline in its negative sense, a concept 
centering around the idea of punishment, the first definition of the word is positive, 
According to Webster, discipline is first and foremost ‘tmental or moral training.’’ 
Punishment is the secondary meaning. For supervisors and managers the basic goal 
of discipline should be positive, not negative, action, Positive discipline can pre- 
vent infractions of rules and regulations by using the kind of training that leads to 
effective self-control rather than fear, Fundamentally, discipline means learning to 
= — from wrong, and developing understanding and strength of character to do 
the right. 


How does a supervisor promote positive discipline? First, he should try to develop 
stronger ties between the workers and the company by encouraging them to identify 
themselves with the organization. Aside from this, the supervisor automatically 
creates his own disciplinary atmosphere. Through his words and actions he con- 
stantly influences his employees’ attitudes. Through the working relationships he 


has established with the more influential senior workers group, and through his own 
example, he sets the tone for all of his employees. Few supervisors, however, realize 
the degree of their influence. Their own personal conduct is the most important in- 
fluence for positive discipline. If they are well disciplined, it’s almost certain that 
their workers will be, too, because of the general climate or atmosphere which will 
prevail in the work unit. 
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SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS IN DECISION MAKING. L.E. DANIELSON AND 
N. R. F. MAIER. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 2, Summer 1957. Pages 169-180, 


This study reports the results of the interaction of 154 pairs of first and second-line 
supervisors who were used as subjects in a multiple role playing episode that involved 
the foreman’s handling of a possible violation of a safety regulation by a repairman. 
The decision-making process and the problems encountered by the foremen in the 
situation were investigated. The reactions of the repairmen to the decisions and to 
the way they were dealt with by the foremen were related to the foremen’s actions. 


When confronted with a situation involving a possible violation of a safety regulation, 
the majority of the foremen (75%) used the judicial approach of discussing the possi- 
ble violation. The objective of these foremen seemed to be the establishment of guilt 
or innocence, without regard for the possible consequences of such action. On the 
surface it appears the initial decision to discuss or not to discuss the possible viola- 
tion was not the determining factor for success in gaining the more basic objective — 
ice., a safer worker, Either decision resulted in approximately 70% success, but 
further analysis of the consequences of discussing the possible violation indicated that 
the foremen pursuing the judicial path created additional problems for himself and the 
repairman. The experimental findings form an outline of aids to supervision in dealing 
with the possible violation situations. 
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TO GROW IN YOUR JOB — GIVE YOUR BOSS WHAT HE NEEDS. J.M. BLACK. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 10, September 1957. Pages 2-9. 


In describing the typical boss-subordinate relationship of today the author points out 
that the boss looks on his subordinate in a somewhat unique way. By looking down 
he sees the subordinate from a different angle. To look good from above, the sub- 
ordinate must give the boss what he needs, 


After analyzing briefly the basic needs of the boss, Mr. Black concludes with a short 
ten-point test for the subordinate. The subordinate who can answer ‘‘yes’’ to the 
questions which follow is giving the boss all he really wants: (1) Have zee the 
ability to organize your work and the activities of your department? (2) Do you face 
thorny problems realistically and decisively? (3) Do you seek constantly to improve 
your ability? (4) Do you plan your time wisely and intelligently? (5) Do you keep 
your boss well informed on the progress of your work? (6) Do you have ability to 
follow through? (7) Do you do your best to encourage team effort and departmental 
harmony? (8) Do you refrain from intruding needlessly on your boss’s time and bother- 
ing him with petty details? (9) Do you try to improve your knowledge of what other 
supervisors are doing and learn how their work is related to your own? (10) Are you 
able to plan your activities on both an immediate and a long-range basis? ~ 


Subordinates who can meet these points contribute to better relationships and effec- 
tive management of the work unit. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
W. J. HINDMAN. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 9, September 1957. Pages 32-36. 


The program described here is clearly a discussion-type peomeams featured by a good 
deal of participation by the supervisors, The four central questions are posed for | 
the group of approximately 25 members from the particular department or branch office, 
then a half-hour or so is allowed in order to write their ideas, suggestions, and 
criticisms, and this is followed by the ‘‘buzz’’ technique in which there is discussion 
of a small group of six or seven and a presentation by the selected secretary-spokes- 
man. There is seldom sufficient time to cover all of the questions, the particular 
department or branch office may carry these over for discussion at its regular meet- 
ing. The gains have been real — in value to supervisors, to upper management, to 
more extensive educational program planning, and to the larger interest in better 
communication. 


This ‘‘team management’’ discussion technique has been extended to personnel at all 
levels. As a result of the original questions and committee review, twelve develop- 
ment courses for supervisors have been established. They represent supervisory 
training courses in the human factors in supervision, work simplification, conference 
techniques, improved organization of work for the unit, how to maintain discipline, 
and others, As evidence of the degree of participation in voicing their suggestions 
and criticisms (without signing their names to the papers), the author lists some 35 
points or items discussed at the meetings. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


A NEW APPROACH TO INJURY PREVENTION. ROBERT E. MAYO. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 12, November 1957. Pages 26-30, 


The Plant Supervisor-Accident Prevention of Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany stresses the influence of the safety creed among the 4,500 employees concerned. 
Other recognized techniques in safety management are utilized, but the emphasis on 
supervisory and employee observance of the creed and the high value placed on in- 
spection are dominant. First, supervisors are conscious of their responsibilities, 
their performance standing, their perspective concerning the total job, and personal 
ethics in regard to safety of their personnel. Second, these six rules have been 
developed in regard to the creed: (1) Don’t start work unless a plan can be set up to 
eliminate hazards; (2) Stop work if a hazard is spotted, and devise a new plan to 
correct it before prennetae with the job again; (3) Don’t perform work in a way that 
may create a hazard; (4) Always use the right tools or devices; never use a defective 
tool, device, or piece of equipment; (5) Use protective equipment and clothing when 
necessary; and (6) Never risk life, limb, or injury — the job doesn’t require it. This 
is viewed by all as a declaration of policy in regard to working conditions. 


Acceptance of personal responsibility, by the supervisor and by the employee, is the 
keynote, The program has also been reinforced by changes in semantics, in report 


writing, and accident-prevention meetings, and a more positive approach to safety 
management. 
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THREE WAY BLOCK TO NEW HAZARDS. (DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 19, No. 12, October 1957. Pages 73-74. 


At Diamond Alkali’s Painesville, Ohio, plant, employee safety is the first considera- 
tion of a three-man team consisting of the medical director, the safety supervisor, and 
the industrial hygienist. There isn’t a piece of production equipment purchased that 
hasn’t been checked by this team. In this manner, preventative safety is actually a 


forerunner of installation, and dangerous delays in equipping machines with proper 
safeguards are averted. 


Such thoroughness is typical of Diamond Alkali’s attitude toward health and safety. 
Rigid physical examinations are given to all new employees and periodic check-ups 
follow. Workers engaged in particularly hazardous occupations receive more frequent 
examinations. The safety supervisor conducts, without advance notice, periodic on- 
the-spot, safety inspections. Recommendations are forwarded to the department head 
for approval and then on to the management advisory council for the ultimate decision. 
The industrial hygienist also does a great deal of spot checking. In advance of any 
operational changes, he performs tests, looks into possible effects on health and 
safety, and often conducts trial runs on new materials. 


While the three members of the team credit the company’s 3,500 employees for the 
success of the medical-safety-hygiene program, it is yet that their efforts have 

layed a major role in converting many potentially hazardous operations to safe ones. 
The team approach is ‘‘paying off.’’ 
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TOO MUCH OXYGEN. W. J. BALDWIN AND J. A. HOLIBER. 
National Safety News. Vol. 76, No. 3, September 1957. Pages 26-27. 


Even a slight increase in oxygen level, above the normal atmospheric content, ac- 
celerates combustion of burnable material. As a result of several fatalities at naval 
shore activities, the authors conducted an investigation at the New York Naval Ship- 
yard to determine the hazards of excess oxygen in confined spaces. The investiga- 
tion included tests designed to: (1) depict the rapidity of combustion of clothing 
should fire occur in an oxygen-laden atmosphere, and (2) determine how long a con- 
fined space would retain an excess amount of oxygen. The apparatus used consisted 
of a 21 cubic feet steel tank with a wire-reinforced facepiece, an oxygen supply, and 
an analyzer that gave direct oxygen percentage readings. Front and rear view photo- 
gtaphs of the re are presented in this account. 


An accompanying table shows the results of test series (1), The combustion rate of 
clothing material such as wool, khaki and denim is greatly accelerated at ranges of 
8 to 14 per cent above the normal oxygen level, Excesses of oxygen as low as four 
or five per cent above normal can cause accelerated combustion of materials such as 
cotton and corduroy. Precautions to be observed by all personnel, especially those 
actively engaged in the use of oxygen, are listed at the conclusion of the article. 
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COMMON-SENSE APPROACH TO GETTING CARDIAC CASES BACK ON THE JOB. 
(FMM STAFF). 


Factory Mgt. and Maintenance. Vol. 115, No. 7, July 1957. Pages 114-120. 


There is no need to regard heart-attack victims as being ‘‘through’’ as far as employ- 
ment goes, and the case study of Jack W is presented in this article. Specialists in 
the CWCU (Cardiac Work Classification Unit), sponsored by the Heart Association in 
Philadelphia, have assisted industrial organizations in this respect. Exide Battery, 
Sun Oil, American Pulley, RCA, Westinghouse, Yale & Towne and other companies 
have referred hundreds of problem cases to CWCU for diagnosis and advice. The 
record is very significant: of the 198 cardiac cases who held jobs at the time of 
referral 168 are now working again. The professional caliber of the staff and the im- 
partiality of its approach are recognized as the assets. 


The case study reveals the teamwork of the physician, the vocational counselor, the 
medical social worker, and the psychiatrist in reconstructing the facts and in helping 
the employee and his company find the best direction toward rehabilitation and re- 
employment. The cases referred to the CWCU cover all kinds of employees — un- 
skilled, semieskilled, skilled, clerical, managers, and others. Organizations are 
encouraged to promote a Cardiac Work Classification Unit in the local Heart Associa- 
tion, similar to the one now achieving distinction in the Heart Association of South- 
eastern Pennsylvania (in Philadelphia), There is also need for an open mind concern- 
ing the cardiac employee and his potential for suitable re-employment. 
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A CASE STUDY IN SIGHT PROTECTION. J. K. RICHARDS. 
Personnel Administration. Vol, 20, No. 5, September-October 1957, Pages 18-20, 


As one of the serious problems in the United States, the National Society for Preven- 
tion of Blindness reports that some 300,000 eye accidents occur annually and cost 
industry over $200 million yearly in compensation, medical expenses and lost time. 
Mr. Richards’ firm, the Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited of South Australia, 
reduced eye injuries by replacing its previous reliance on ‘'blanket instructions”’ 
with a carefully investigated and planned scheme based on problem research. Initially 
the company surveyed its employees to determine why men will risk blindness rather 
than submit to using company-prescribed eye protectors. They found genuine grounds 
for dissatisfaction stemming from both the quality and standardization of the com- 
pany’s spectacles or goggles. They also found a marked distinction between the 
needs of employees whose work required continuous eye protection and those whose 
work necessitated only intermittent protection, 


The company adopted different mie poe to meet the problem with each group. One 
approach was largely educational and publicity; the other involved more direct 
guidance. Individual forms of eye protection were provided when needed, work areas 
were relocated or redesigned, employees with subnormal vision were offered optical 
correction equipment, and maintenance of equipment depots were established. The 
company experienced its first year no permanently disabling eye injury suffered by an 
employee, and attributes this record to the new program. 
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THE COMPANY DOCTOR IS PART OF YOUR TEAM. J. S. FELTON, M.D. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 10, September 1957. Pages 10-15. 


Throughout the United States industry has invested heavily in medical departments 
with the mission to preserve employee health. This is accomplished very effectively 
by some departments while others fail to achieve the objective. Despite good train- 
ing and good intentions, some doctors find that employees will not use their services 
except when forced to do so by company rules. In diagnosing this kind of situation, 
Dr. Felton suggests that the cause may be ‘‘acute fractures of communication’”’ 
between the medical department and the supervisors. 


Dr. Felton believes that company doctors can best achieve the preventive medicine 
objectives in their jobs by opening these communications. They can, for example, 
get management to take them out into the shop where they can meet the supervisors 
and their men and where they can learn directly what goes on. Over a period of time 
they may then convince supervisors that they, too, have a responsibility in furthering 
industrial medicine. By showing a genuine and continuing interest in the total work 
operations of the plant or shop, the medical department will gradually encourage most 
supervisors to pet upon the company doctor in any situation where his assistance 
will prove of value. en supervisors do not wait for the medical department to do 
something but make it a point to take their problems to the company doctors, then 
management and medicine have formed a communication team and the medical depart- 
ment will be much closer to its goal of preserving employee health. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


THE CLIQUE — A FRONTIER IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. GEORGE S. 
ODIORNE. 


Personnel, Vol. 34, No. 2, September-October 1957. Pages 38-44. 


The clique system holds the key to productivity and morale in the office and plant. 
Where cliques are aligned toward company goals, their contribution is a positive one. 
Where they are antagonistic, their influence is destructive. Guidelines for management 
in dealing with cliques are offered. 


(1) Management must accept the fact that cliques exist and cannot be ordered to dis- 
band. (2) Cliques are a vital element in productivity, especially in the office where 
verbal skills are emphasized and numerous opportunities to communicate exist. 

(3) Cliques are based on systems of social relations and are oriented toward senti- 
ment rather than logic. (4) Cliques may be the nucleus of formal unions which come 
into existence to spearhead group hostility to management. (5) Upward communication 
is an important factor in keeping the informal organization on management's side, The 
real feelings and sentiments of employees should be made known and accepted by 
management. (6) Changes which affect the social organization of the office cannot be 
made abruptly without increasing the risk of revolt, Such changes should be planned 
so as to enlist the support of the office cliques. (7) Supervisors and technicians must 
have an understanding of informal organization and how it operates. (8) Physical 
facilities such as office space, telephones, and other items which serve as status 
symbols should be given due consideration in planning operations. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS: BOON OR BOGLE. OD. R. SCHOEN. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 6, November-December 1957. 
Pages 41-47. 


The Executive Vice President of The Hays Corporation sees no conflict in bein 

pro human relations and pro practical management, The difficulty, he asserts, has 
been in misinterpretation of the precept of ‘‘human relations’’ as proposed in the 
early work of Mayo, Roethlisberger, and Henderson. What was intended was the 
recognition of the process of pie dena and cooperation (an aspect of informal 
organization) in group effort toward a common purpose — a dimension not included in 
the traditional way in which executives ran their organizations at the time. It aimed 
at the introduction of a social process in organization, in addition to the traditional 
technical, economic, logical organization — a clinical approach to human behavior 
ina work setting. 


Mr. Schoen sets forth eight major points which are fundamental to this clinical ap- 
proach, and they are exceptionally well expressed. He proceeds toward the areas in 
which the clinical value of human relations could be tested for tangible results. 

These testing grounds are in the areas of union negotiations, interdepartmental dis- 
putes, management meetings, and reorganization. Perhaps the difficulty has been the 
distortion of the definition and concept of human relations as a form of sugar-coating 
or in equating it in toto with the job of management. There are, to be sure, the re- 
quirements for sizing up industrial competition, watching costs and profits, developing 
objective and programs, keeping up with the technology, making decisions, and actions 
in day-to-day administration of the enterprise. (308-57) 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG MEASURES OF JOB SATISFACTION AND 
GENERAL SATISFACTION. A. H. BRAYFIELD AND R. V. WELLS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 41, No. 4, August 1957. Pages 201-205. 


This study was conducted to discover the relationship between attitude toward the 
job and attitude toward life in general, using two somewhat different measurement 
approaches for each variable. The subjects were 41 male and 52 female city govern- 
ment office employees. The men held positions at considerably higher ivedle of 
responsibility than did the women. 


The two different approaches to the measurement of job satisfaction bore a moderately 
positive relationship to each other among the males but were unrelated in the female 
sample. The two measures of general satisfaction were significantly related in both 
samples with the correlation for the males being somewhat higher. At least in part, 
the results obtained from such an opinion survey depend on which of several measuring 
devices are used. 


Job satisfaction and general satisfaction were positively and significantly related 
among the males. No significant relationships were obtained among the females, It is 
speculated that two major reasons for this could be that the men held more responsible 
jobs or that they were working through necessity while many of the women were 
working only to supplement their family income. (About 63% of the women were 
married.) This study indicates that their job plays a more important role in mens’ 
lives than is the case for women. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE GROWING COMPANY. ALAN C. FILLEY. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 2, September-October 1957. Pages 8-17. 


The human relations function is the responsibility of everyone in the organization. 
The personnel staff, however skilled it may be, should not assume the task that is 
vested in every manager. Its services will be most effective if they are directed 
toward developing the human relations skills of management. 


The various human relations phases in a company’s growth are summarized, Phase 
One: Employees have close personal ties with the owner, participate actively in all 
areas of the business, and communicate freely; jobs are loosely defined; the owner 
retains responsibility and authority. Phase Two: Work becomes functionalized, but 
informally, and jobs are loosely defined; employees still report to the owner, but 
they are not as well informed as in the first phase and have come to rely upon infor- 
mal leaders for communication; the owner begins to judge his employees on a dif- 
ferent basis. Phase Three: The first attempts at formal organization are made; em- 
ployees become concerned with pay, status, and the obstacles to upward mobility; 

a strong resistance to change develops among employees as middle management comes 
into being; both upward and downward communication are limited. 


Formal and informal organization, delegating authority, communication, problems of 
change and outside influences on attitudes are also discussed in some detail. 
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MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION — A REVIEW. J.D. KRUMBOLTZ. 
Jour. of Counseling Psych. Vol. 4, No. 3, Fall 1957. Pages 191-198, 


The counselor needs a measure of achievement motivation — a measure of the extent 
to which an individual needs to achieve success regardless of his aptitude. A review 
of the literature (44-item bibliography) has uncovered many attempts but few successes 
in finding such a measure. At the present time there is no one single instrument that 
a counselor can use, but there are several that offer real promise in this area although 
much research is necessary. 


Inventories seem to be the most efficient and effective approach to the problem now. 
Of these the Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey, and, the Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes are the most developed. Among the projective techniques both the n 
Achievement, and, the Test of Insight are worthy of further research but lack the 
reliability necessary for individual prediction in counseling. Ratings have not been 
investigated thoroughly as possible measures of achievement motivation, but the 
evidence to date is negative. Measures of production or proficiency on the job remain 
the ultimate criterion even though they are influenced by other variables and are 
difficult to obtain, 


New ideas and research on existing instruments are needed to provide the counselor 
with a good reliable way to identify the ambitious client. 
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DIFFERENCES IN MOTIVATION AMONG WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS. 
W. W. SUOJANEN AND G. C. HOYT. 


Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 2, September-October 1957. Pages 26-31. 


The middle-management executive and the clerical worker hold quite different images 
of the company in which they work. It is stated that the difference between super 
vising women and supervising men is not so much a question of sex as it is one of 
career orientation. 


The executive assistant, because of his upward career orientation, adopts a long-range 
point of view toward job rewards and satisfactions, He is willing to make sacrifices 
in the expectation of receiving rewards in the indefinite future. Hence, he can 
tolerate poor supervision or undesirable working conditions on his present job. He 
tends to identify himself with top management and share its value system. On the 
other hand, the routine clerical worker, because of her non-career orientation, has 
quite a different image of the organization and her place in it. The young unmarried 
woman sees her real career as getting married, taking care of a home, and rearing 
children. On the job she is likely to be much less concerned about such long range 
rewards as advancement and job opportunities than about being in a position where 

she can meet eligible young men and having work hours which will not interfere unduly 
with her social life. She will be more highly motivated if the job is agreeable, her 
co-workers are friendly, her supervisor is employee centered, and wesliag conditions 
are pleasant. 
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INDIVIDUALISM VS. TEAMWORK. ROBERT HERSHEY. 
Management Review. Vol. 46, No. 11, November 1957, Pages 4-10, 


Mr. Hershey, Personnel Director of Bulova Research and Development Laboratories, 
Inc., recognizes that the mere assembling of a group of capable men does not of itself 
insure teamwork, for ‘‘, . . the members of the group must be given sufficient incentive 
to make them willing to relinquish or adapt their personal goals for the good of the 
organization.’’ Men will subordinate their individual goals if the group goals are suf- 
ficiently rewarding substitute for them. The author draws a comparison between a 
management team and a social team, and the hazard of oversimplification of this kind 
of comparison is well conveyed. 


The teamwork concept can be promoted in several ways: ‘‘(1) Encouraging the indi- 
vidual team members to outstrip their own previous last best performance rather than 
that of a teammate; (2) Not permitting the blame for a particularly bad job to fall 
solely to the last function that handled it — (if a new product is not selling, perhaps 
several parties may be at fault and not only sales); (3) Treating the staff iouaieas as 
equals; (4) Directing the drive for competitive expression towards other companies, 
rather than sanctioning competition among the various functions of your own company; 
(5) Letting your men carry the ball — delegation of authority with no strings attached; 
(6) Giving credit to the entire team when a job is particularly well done.’’ 
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MANAGEMENT OR HUMAN RELATIONS. — R. M. GORDON. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 3, November-December 1957, Pages 51-54. 


The main point advanced by the author is that there is a basic conflict between manage- 
ment principles and the precepts of human relations. It is expressed in this way: ‘If 
foremen are indoctrinated with managerial philosophy, they get along well with their 
bosses but not with their men... If they are indoctrinated with ‘people’ (human rela- 
tions) philosophy, they can talk to their men but not to their bosses.’’ Mr. Gordon 
bases his contention on his own observations and cites several other studies which 

he regards as confirming this thesis. Several brief case studies of foreman behavior 

in work situations are presented in this account. 


He continues with this concluding observation: ‘*This ideological conflict is natural 
enough. The upper levels of management think about the company as a whole. Most 
of their time is spent in forestalling problems and planning for the future . . . Super- 
visors, on the other hand, spend their time solving innumerable short-run, ‘people’ 
problems, The type of thinking needed at this level is taught in case studies of human 
relations, The confusion arises when top management attempts to instill its own 
thinking habits in the foreman’s mind. The foreman responds enthusiastically at first; 
but when his workers react unfavorably he soon returns to his tried and true methods.”’ 
Since this conflict is a barrier to full cooperation among management levels, it is a 
problem which requires serious study. 


(314-57) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY. J. EDWARD BARRETT. 
Canadian Per. and Ind. Rel. Journal. Vol. 4, No. 4, October 1957. Pages 15-23. 


In this presentation the author, Industrial Psychologist in the Personnel Division of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, ‘traces the shift from the older 
concept of the economic man to the newer frame of reference of the working man as 
part of a social organization in the plant, factory, or office. He draws upon the re- 
search of Roethlisberger, Dickson, Maier, Mayo, the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, and others. The significance of sound management leadership 
and of participation-involvement of the workers receives principal attention. Com- 
munication, as the bridge between the two, is also developed in this theme. 


Dr. Barrett concentrates upon the concept of human needs in industry in this new frame 
of reference — the physical, social, and egoistic needs, The emphasis has been on 
the physical needs through incentive plans by which one could earn more money through 
more productivity. But it is recognized that satisfaction of the physical need (higher 
wages to enable one to acquire various goods and satisfactions) often overlaps the 
social need — for, since social prestige in our culture is often defined chiefly in 
financial terms. Friendly relations, social atmosphere, good communication with 
workers constitute the social needs, The egoeneeds are identified as expression of 
one’s abilities and talents and his self-determination as key motivations, Social 
psychology must formulate a theory of industrial behavior in regard to needs and 
dependence and independence. 


(315-57) 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF ENTERPRISE. DOUGLAS M. McGREGOR. 
Management Review. Vol. 46, No. 11, November 1957. Pages 22-28, 


The conventional view of the human side of economic enterprise is fashioned from 
propositions and beliefs which are not true — and the question of whether there be 
‘strong’? management or ‘‘soft’’? management is unsound as long as we are influenced 
by the traditional views of human behavior in industry. Some of the things we be- 
lieved about human behavior are not a consequence of man’s inherent nature, perhaps, 
as much as a consequence of the nature of industrial organization, of management 
philosophy, policy, and parctice, 


The author suggests a new theory of management in regard to managing of people — 
and based on more adequate assumptions about human nature and human motivation: 
‘*(1) Management is responsible for organizing the elements of productive enterprise — 
money, materials, equipment, people — in the interest of economic ends; (2) People 
are not by nature passive or resistant to organizational needs ... They have become 
so as a result of experience in organizations. (3)... It is a responsibility of 
management to make it possible for people to recognize and develop for themselves 
(a higher motivation, capacity to assume responsibility, readiness to work toward 
organizational goals, etc.) the human characteristics; (4) The essential task of 
management is to afrange organizational conditions and methods of operation so that 
people can achieve their own goals best by directing their own efforts toward 
organizational objectives.’’ This is a process primarily of creating opportunities, 
releasing potential, removing obstacles, encouraging growth, providing guidance — 
asserts the author, (316—57) 


WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT TARDINESS. (STAFF). 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 12, November 1957. Pages 10-16. 


Job satisfaction or dissatisfaction, the kind of supervision, and the general atmosphere 
of the work setting have much to do with worker absenteeism and tardiness. Psy- 
chological research studies maintain that much of it is controllable through improve- 
ment of the human relations aspect of life on the job. It is true, of course, that there 
are instances which are not within the bounds of being controllable — and in this 
account instances of both kinds are cited. On the whole, the potential for curbing 
excessive tardiness is high. Among the essentials are a definite organizational 

policy on tardiness and supervisory ‘‘firmness with genuine understanding’’ as 
probably the best approach. 


A five-point plan is offered: ‘(1) Identify the steady offender by means of up-to-date 
records; (2) Investigate the underlying causes of the lateness... usually a quiet, 
confidential talk with the employee will bring these to the fore ... Be sure to 

listen not only to what the worker says but how he says it... The excuse he gives 
may not be the true reason; (3) Ask him what he is planning to do to correct his tardi- 
ness ... If he seems to need help in solving the problem, offer whatever help you can; 
(4) If the tardiness continues, feel free to resort to appropriate discipline; a 

(5) Dismissal, of course, is a last resort.’’ The experiences of several companies 

are cited concerning rewards and punishments in regard to employee record of 
attendance and punctuality. 


(317-57) 


HOW TO i THAT EXTRA PRODUCTIVE POWER IN YOUR PEOPLE. 
(MM STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 13, No. 1, October 1957. Pages 92-96. 


Through the efforts of Management Methods’ editorial Consultant, Mr. Leslie M. Slote, 
there are brought into focus the principal research findings concerning employee 
motivation and productivity. For the most part the account is designed to alert organi- 
zations to reconsider and give up some long held beliefs concerning worker motiva- 
tion, job satisfaction, and productivity — and, to take stock of what successful 
managers are now doing in this regard, 


The studies of the University of Michigan Survey Research Center and the experiences 
of several companies are used to highlight the things which account for that “‘extra 
productive power in your people.’’ Here are the positive driving forces that influence 
human productivity: (1) Self-expression — the individual wants a chance to develop 
and demonstrate his own strongest abilities and talents; (2) New experiences — the 
individual wants his interests and abilities stimulated through varied tasks; (3) Self- 
determination — the individual wants freedom to exercise choice in making decisions; 
(4) Completion or closure — he wants the freedom to carry a job through to completion; 
(5) Ego enhancement — he wants to increase his self-esteem, through pride in accom- 
lishment or the appreciation of one’s self by others. Only by recognizing these in- 
Seaeine can we progress toward establishing a cause and effect relationship of 
motivation to productivity. Excellent graphic presentations are featured showing the 
University of Michigan survey findings. Very useful checklists for top management, 
middle management, and intermediary supervisors are also featured, (318-57) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


HOW TO RECRUIT THE MANPOWER YOU NEED. DYNE ENGLEN. 
Management Methods. Vol. 13, No. 2, November 1957, Pages 35-36, 50-54. 


The author,.associated with Konon-Englen-Noone of Chicago, presents a check list 
for those concerned with pursuing their manpower needs. To improve a company’s 
performance in recruitment, the following check list points are offered: (1) Tell your 
story in advance — reach them through printed media first to create a favorable em- 
ployer image, for there generally will not be sufficient time for face-to-face interviews 
with prospects; (2) Have available the best literature that can be created — in eye- 
appeal, in information available, and in good format; (3) Follow up interviews and 
responses to advertising; (4) Seek out unlikely sources of manpower — such as trade 
and technical schools, for example; (5) Don’t depend entirely on your recruiters — and 
use publications close to the scene of the potential manpower source; (6) Make contact 
as early as possible; (7) Sell wives and fiancees — use advertising through women’s 
pages in the newspapers and in women’s magazines, in order to familiarize them with 
the company and its recruitment; (8) Be specific; and, (9) Make your approach distinc- 
tive and individual — in brief, make your best impression per whatever media is 
used, Mr. Englen notes that as much as 60% of recruitment budgets go into adver- 
tising. 

Organizations are advised, further, in regard to recruitment planning and advertising 
as a whole. Pointers suggested — don’t ape others, create your own plans; analyze 
your own advertising objectively; humanize your message to potential recruits. 


(319-57) 


IDENTIFYING THE CRITICAL FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP. 
W. K. KIRCHNER AND M. D. DUNNETTE. 


Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 2, September-October 1957. Pages 54-59. 


Through critical incident study of its salesmen on the job, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company has found that effective selling behavior is a composite of 
15 basic functions. Derived from an analysis of occurrences that have proved to be 
the key to effective performance on the job, the main categories are: follow-up of 
complaints, requests, orders and leads; planning ahead, and persisting on tough 
accounts. 


The balance listed are: communicating all necessary information to sales managers; 
communicating truthful information to managers and customers; carrying out promises; 
— out uses for other company products besides the salesman’s own line; using 
new sales techniques and methods. Others are — preventing price-cutting by dealers 
and customers; initiating new selling ideas; knowing customer requirements; defend- 
ing company policies; calling on all accounts; helping customers with equipment and 
displays; and showing non-passive attitude. A good salesman must handle all or 
most of these well in order to succeed, and failure on any one count could lead to 
failure on the entire job. 


With information of this kind at hand, it becomes possible to pinpoint areas of strength 
or weakness in sales behavior. Checklists, appraisals by supervisors, self-appraisals, 
and similar methods can be used to compase the actual behavior of salesmen with the 
‘*model’’ and to institute improvement where needed. (320-57) 


VALIDATING SELECTION PROCEDURES FOR INTERVIEWERS AND CLAIMS 
EXAMINERS. JOSEPHLEV. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 4, October 1957, Pages 232-235. 


Early in 1952, the New York State Department of Civil Service and the New York State 
Division of Employment jointly undertook a study to develop methods for selection of 
employment interviewers and claims examiners for the staff of the Division of Employ- 
ment. The experimental study explored a variety of selection methods and investigated 
their validity in selecting employees. The more useful methods were combined into 

a total examination procedure. All aspects of the selection process were investigated, 
including both minimum qualifications and test methods. The study was conducted 

on a Continuing basis. It included follow-up investigations to check test procedures 
after they had been tried in selecting candidates. 


The original study was based on trials of a number of tests of general ability on a 
large sample of employees of the Division of Employment. In addition, extensive 
background information and job performance ratings were obtained. Relationships 
between tests and background elements were then calculated against job performance 
ratings. Minimum requirements for interviewer and claims examiner positions were 
then established, A special test on human relations and follow-up studies on em- 
ployees appointed on the basis of the newly established minimum qualifications were 
used for validity measurement and greater discrimination in selection. Study of 
results and evaluation are in progress. 


(321-57) 
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BETTER PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A KEY TO THE ENGINEERING 
CRISIS. HERBERT R. NORTHRUP. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 2, September-October 1957. Pages 60-66. 


One way to meet the engineering shortage is an adequate personnel administration 
— for engineers. Management must stop worrying about the engineers who are 
working for somebody else and concentrate on those on its own payroll, making sure 
that they are working at engineering and not at jobs for which engineering training is 
unnecessary. In addition, careful attention must be given to adequate aalcation pro- 
cedures — a shortage of engineers does not automatically make it possible to fit a 
square peg into a round hole — evaluation of applicant’s abilities, no ‘tover-selling”’ 
of the organization by recruiters, and attention to the problem of providing adequate 
pay for the experienced engineer. 


A constructive long-range program must be based on the premise that engineering 
supervisors and employees should be treated as members of the management organiza- 
tion and as members of a profession, As members of management, engineering em- 
ployees are entitled to fair compensation, recognition of their status, and recourse 

to appropriate procedures for bringing their grievances to the attention of top manage- 
ment. As professionals, engineers should be afforded opportunities for research and 
other activities. necessary to maintain their professional status. Their performance 
should be measured not only by day-to-day output but by what they contribute to the 
long-run worth of the business. 


(322-57) 


SPOTTING THE NEUROTIC AND HELPING THE MALADJUSTED. 
S. L. WARNER, M.D. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 4, September 1957. Pages 136-139. 


There are two ways of looking at employment policies. One is to find the man for the 
job and the other is to find the job for the man. It often takes a national emergency, 
however, to demonstrate how jobs can be tailored to the labor available because of 
physical requirements. During World War II, employment practices changed in assign- 
ing jobs to women, the physically handicapped, the aged, and the retired. Dr. Warner 
believes that similar adjustment can be it in fitting job requirements to 
personality manifestations. 


Certain jobs lend themselves to a person who is excessivly suspicious as long as he 
has good control over his judgment. In the same way, neurotics are often submissive 
people who will do many extra hours of work, because they are afraid to say ‘‘No.’’ 
Others are extreme perfectionists who turn out accurate reliable work at the price of 
tremendous internal discomfort if it is not perfect. Personnel.technicians can also 
help alcoholics, depressed persons, and those suffering from premature senile 

mental changes. People who continue to work until 65 or longer will show some early 
senile changes. If they continue in a routine they have done for years, they will 
usually continue to do a fairly good job. They need stability and they cannot tolerate 
too many radical changes; if kept in a routine, they will be worthwhile employees. 


(323-57) - 


e a THE SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS. 
R. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 5, September-October 1957. Pages 29-34, 


The usual solution suggested when the current shortage of engineers and scientists 
is discussed is one involving acceleration — having the colleges and universities 

oduce more manpower. While not discarding this solution, the author suggests that 
it be combined with other areas of action and research to produce a more comprehen- 
sive approach to the problem, 


Considering them together and relating them functionally to each other, he suggests 
five areas of action and research: (1) Increasing the number of engineers and physi- 
cal scientists added to the labor force each year; (2) Diminishing the number of per- 
sons who leave active work in science and engineering for other endeavors; (3) Effect- 
ing better placement and utilization of engineers and scientists; (4) Providing oppor- 
tunities for professional development and satisfaction; and, (5) Improving the planning 
and organization of work in research and engineering. 


The author discusses each area and illustrates, with research findings, the potential 
value of ¢ach approach. Both individual researchers and company-sponsored studies 
are cited. The problem of meeting the shortage of engineers and scientists commands 
increasing attention. 


(324-57) 
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NOTES 


SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(inc luding, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


WHAT MANAGEMENT DOESN’T KNOW CAN HURT. PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. Vol. 56, No. 5, November 1957, Pages 153-155, 284-289. 


Too often management does not know what it costs for office management (right under 
its nose), yet it does know with some preciseness the cost of producing a gear off an 
assembly line in one of its plants a thousand miles away. Mr. Stryker quotes many 
comptrollers who voice the same refrain: ‘‘We don’t ical know what our office costs 
are... We just don’t break down our expenses that way.’’ Yet, it is generally recog- 
nized that from 75 to 90 percent of all office costs are salaries — the high and rising 
cost item. Studies analyzing office systems and productivity show that clerical 
workers produce considerably less than their full capacity. Management is faced with 
the difficulty, then, of introducing work measurement in the office operations to attain 
more productivity from its office personnel — but at the risk of considerable personnel 


turnover and the further risk of providing ammunition for union drives to organize the 
office workers. 


The account cites some of the efforts being undertaken in companies such as Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Chrysler, Armco Steel, Union Carbide, a number of companies in the 
insurance and the transportation fields, and others. This subject of what management 
does not know about its office operations and costs comes into sharp focus because 
of the current interest in introducing electronic data processing systems to mechanize 
office operations in obtaining data, statistics, and management information. It is 
difficult to estimate the savings through mechanical devices without knowing the 
present status of office management costs. 


(325-57) 


HOW TO BARGAIN ON WAGES. (INTERVIEW WITH DR. GEORGE W. TAYLOR). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 9, September 1957, Pages 29-31,106-113. 


The major theme of this article is the role of collective bargaining in relations between 
labor and management. Four areas which are investigated are: (1) the role to be 
assumed by the union in collective bargaining; (2) the role of the company in wage 
bargaining; (3) the causes of wage inflation; and (4) the trend in shorter working hours. 
Dr. Taylor states that one of the major faults of collective bargaining today is the 
tendency toward ‘‘pattern bargaining.’’ Unions have progressively pushed into the 
areas of decision-making and in so doing have assumed greater and greater responsi- 
bility. This will continue except in such things as pricing and production. In col- 
lective bargaining and in wage bargaining, Dr. Taylor believes that the company should 
take the initiative and anticipate and solve a problem before it arises. 


In ae to inflation and wage-price controls, Dr. Taylor believes that this is a highly 
complicated situation which is affected by many factors. He does not think that wage 
and price controls, imposed by the government, would have an ameliorating effect. 


In commenting on the trend in shorter working hours, Dr. Taylor notes that it has been 
very strong during the last ten years. He concludes, finally, that since government 


regulation is so repugnant it is important that management and labor make collective 
bargaining work, 


(326-57) 


SOME PROBLEMS IN SALARY ADMINISTRATION. WESLEY O. WILLARD. 
Personnel Administrator. Vol. 2, No. 1, September 1957. Pages 16-17, 27. 


Experience has shown that the more successful systems evaluate the tasks performed 
rather than the individual performing the task. The program must stress simplicity. 
‘"In most cases disregard of rules or attacks on salary administration programs are 
made because people are not adequately informed.’’ Employees should know of and 
express themselves in regard to their salary program. How individual salaries are 
established should be clearly spelled out to the employee. Positions should be 
audited on a regularly scheduled basis to insure currency. These audits present an 
opportunity for the employee to seek answers to any questions he may have about the 
program, Considerable care must be exercised during the auditing, A good rule is = 
let no one make employee contacts until all echelons of management are fully aware of 
(1) the purpose of the program (2) the necessity for the program and (3) what to expect 
from the program. 


Employees must be informed whether theit company is in a good competitive position 
in the job market. ‘No matter how intrinsically good a plan may be it must be under- 
stood and accepted before it can be most effective . .. No plan can hope to solve all 
inter-personal relationship problems between supervisors and employees with respect 
to their salary or make al gt and managers good salary administrators. 


met a good plan, properly installed and maintained, is a proven management 
tool. 


(327-57) 
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JOB ANALYSIS SAVES MANAGERS’ TIME. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 11, November 1957, Pages 70-75. 


Some 400 executives in the field of marketing have analyzed their own jobs, as part of 
a feature in a special American Management Association course, and found that time 
(the lack of it, the use of it, etc.) is closely tied to the components of their jobs. 
They want to expend more time on such matters as planning, thinking, developing 
sales people, formulating sales ideas and programs, and other interests — but, time 
seriously limits their ability to do so. 


The starting point is dissection of the manager’s job — an analysis which brings forth 
component parts of responsibility and authority, Each of the major responsibilities is 
analyzed in detail and includes measurement of performance for determining when each 
of the responsibilities is being met. As an illustration the article presents a break- 
down of a major responsibility such as ‘‘Sales and Research Planning.” The break- 
down clearly carries with it an awareness of the demands made upon the incumbent’s 
time. The AMA experience discloses that ‘tan executive is stunned by the appear- 
ance of his job when he gets it down on paper. He discovers he has been doing 

things which are not in his job — and which shouldn’t be. He also finds that he has 
been neglecting key areas of activity which are very much within the framework of his 


eae a Pointers on time-wasters and how to counteract them are presented in this 
articie. 


(328-57) 


SOME CRITICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW PATERNALISM. J. R. HOPPER. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 3, November-December 1957, Pages 31-34, 


‘*Management is already concerned about the high cost of fringe benefits — but the 
long-term implications of policies that make employees more and more dependent upon 
the company for the satisfaction of their basic personal drives may be even more 
disturbing.’’ The keynote of the article by the Industrial Relations Analyst of the 
Indiana Oil Purchasing Company (Tulsa, Oklahoma) is developed by (1) a cataloging 
of the many fringe benefits, (2) a comparison of the paternalism, old and new, (3) the 
influence of union leadership and fringe benefit drives, and (4) the matter of employer- 
employee relationships in an all-inclusive benefits program. 


Too often the matter of fringe benefits is treated as a reward because workers in 
another company have received these benefits — the major consideration seems to be 
that ‘‘the competition is offering it, and in order to maintain employee morale we had 
best follow.’’ This is characteristic of the lack of direction, rationale, and objectives 
which we find in such programs. Many questions are unresolved, and it is urgent that 
policy-making groups of labor and management sit down and together try to formulate a 
basic theory of mutual responsibility and obligation, Without such a basic theory in 
the economic relationship between employer and employees many of the questions 
which should be asked and resolved will go unanswered and the senseless race will 
continue. Mr. Hopper’s questions warrant attention, indeed. 


(329-57) 


WHERE FRINGE BENEFITS ARE HEADED. (STAFF). 
Nation's Business. Vol. 45, No. 11, November 1957, Pages 42-53. 


Organizations will find that there is a built-in four-way expansion of fringe benefits: 
that is, they spread and grow in four dimensions at the same time. These are in 
(1) new types of benefits, (2) higher cost of existing benefits, (3) increased duration 
of benefit payments, and (4) increased number of individuals covered in the benefits 
lan. _ Comparative data show the present costs as rising from $1.5 billion in 1929 to 
$36 billion in 1955, and estimated at $120 billion in 1975. Respectively, they 
represent 3% of total paid out in wages and salaries in 1929, up to 17% in 1955, and 
climbing to an expected 30% of the anticipated wage and salary bill in 1975, 


There is evidence that the targets set by the AFL-CIO economists, in collective 
bargaining, will include more of the following: (1) health insurance — broadened 
coverage to include doctor’s care at home and office, dental care, and drug and medi- 
cine needs, in addition to present hospitalization and surgery benefits; (2) pensions — 
vesting rights, so that an employee will retain equity in a pension when he leaves a 
company before retirement; medical protection after retirement; and, continuation of 
pension payments to widows of pensioners; and (3) increased leisure — longer vaca- 
tions and more holidays, as well as shorter daily or weekly working hours. The article 
presents comprehensively the technical and governmental problems, the experiences of 


certain companies and management consultants in developing special plans, and the 
activities of union groups. 


(330-57) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


THE USER’S ROLE IN CONSTRUCTING A HUMAN RELATIONS TEST. A. J. 
SPECTOR. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 2, Summer 1957. Pages 145-156. 


In developing a test for evaluating the effectiveness of a human relations training 
program certain problems arise which must be resolved by sound judgment. The 
problem solutions reflect either the test constructor’s ‘aie. or the values of the 
consumer. Although these judgments are at least as important as the statistical 
considerations, they are frequently neglected in the descriptions of the instruments. 
There are many phases of test construction which the consumer can understand and in 
which he can play a role. The consumer has a wealth of background information which 
should be contributed during the process of test construction, He should be an inte- 
gtal part of the team in construction of a testing instrument, since he makes the 
ultimate decision on its suitability for use. 


This paper illustrates the kinds and number of nonestatistical judgments required in 
the construction of an Attitudes Test in Human Relations for the Air Force. Each of 
the judgments were made with the full knowledge, concurrence and participation of 
the consumer who requested the test. The judgments were involved in answering such 
questions as the following, each of which is discussed in the article: What is the 
training supposed to change? How to measure the attitude change? What is a correct 
answer? Who should be used as subjects? In the judgmental aspects the consumer 
can contribute much to the construction of a test. This enables him to form his own 
opinion of the usability of the test, moreover. 

(331-57) 


A CHECKLIST FOR DIFFERENTIATING ENGINEERING JOBS. M.D. DUNNETTE 
AND G. W. ENGLAND. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 2, Summer 1957. Pages 191-198, 


This study was designed to discover differences in measured vocational interests 
among engineers and scientists engaged in four distinct functions: pure research, 
applied research and development, production, and sales-technical service. Special 
scoring keys to be applied to the Strong test were developed and cross-validated on 


417 engineers employed in two firms. They discriminated among the four functions 
mentioned, 


Analysis suggested that the items of a Job Description Checklist should be short, 
a worded, and that they should include easily recognized units of on the job 
behavior. A number of these work items were presented in the form of a checlliet to 
be answered by employed technical gence Each engineer was asked to rank the 

job duties in order of their degree of cruciality to successful performance of his job. 
Each engineer was assigned (by the checklist) to the functional category for which 

he received the highest score. Assignments based on the checklist result in a large 
majority of accurate placements. Of the 172 final cases, 139 or 86% of the placements 
based on these scores agree with placement based on detailed job analyses. 


The Job Description Checklist, which requires neither personal interview nor job 
observation, has now been administered to 805 engineers and scientists employed in 
13 firms and has good possibilities for more widespread use. 


(332-57) 


APPLYING THE WEIGHTED APPLICATION BLANK TECHNIQUE TO A VARIETY 
OF OFFICE JOBS. W.K. KIRCHNER AND M. D. DUNNETTE. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 41, No. 4, August 1957. Pages 206-208. 


Psychological literature includes many examples of the use of the weighted applica- 
tion blank in industry. The basic finding of a majority of these studies has been that 
personal history data can be weighted successfully for predictive use. For the most 
part, however, studies have been concerned with persons working on one specific 

job rather than a group of different jobs. This report presents results of a weighted 
application blank study based on female office employees who held and performed a 
variety of jobs including clerical, stenographic, secretarial, and personal contact. 


Application blanks of female office employees hired by Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company in 1954 were reviewed. Fifteen personal history variables were 
found to differentiate between long-term and short-term female office employees when 
weights were assigned to these variables. A similar study was made on application 
blanks of female office employees hired in 1955, Similar results were obtained for 
this cross-validation group. The same 15 variables tended to differentiate markedly 
between long-term and short-term employees. Tenure was used as the criterion, and a 
composite picture of the ‘‘ideal’’ applicant for these clerical occupations is given in 
the article.. It is concluded that weighted application blank studies can be extended 
to predict tenure in broad occupational groups rather than being limited to one 
specific occupation. 


(333-57) 
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COMMUNICATION 


UPS AND DOWNS IN COMMUNICATION.  R.N. MeMURRY AND R. G. SHAEFFER. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 9, September 1957. Pages 29-30, 38. 


4n this third in the series of contributions on the subject of communications, the 
authors are concerned with barriers to vertical communication in an organization. 
Sheer size of many modern enterprises involve so many intermediate layers between 
top management and employees as to impose a serious barrier. There is often so 
much in the way of “reinterpreting’’ the message at the various layers of management 
that it is scarcely recognizable when it finally reaches its destination. There are 
also barriers due to sociological factors — authority (power) relationships in informal 
as well as formal organization. These are sometimes attributable to cliques and 
sometimes to individuals, but in either event there is imposed a block to vertical come 
munication. In regard to the sociological blocks, there is the educational distance, 
the economic distance, and cultural distance — and the build-up of a set of customs, 
standards, expectations, values, and even language by which the personnel live in 
this setting. Among the personality types which impose communication blocks are the 
‘*isolate’’ who is ‘‘very unpopular or distrusted’’ and cannot play an effective role in 
vertical communication, the paranoic with delusions of persecution, and others. 
Finally, local practices and difficulties often impose barriers which warrant corrective 
action. 


The authors feature in this account a very useful quiz entitled ‘‘How Well Do You 
Communicate?’’ The twenty-point quiz offers a good self-inventory of communication 
abilities or disabilities, (334-57) 


YOUR WRITING CAN GET ACTION. JO CHAMBERLIN. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 9, September 1957. Pages 102-105. 


The writer notes that more and more in industry and business decisions are being made 
on the basis of a written presentation or report. This is an inescapable part of growth. 
Seven steps are suggested which will assure better results from your reports an 
memos: (1) Write down the essence, the theme, of what you are going to say in one 
sentence; (2) Organize your thoughts into a logical pattern, recognizing the fact that 
there are limitations to what you can and cannot say, even for internal consumption; 
(3) Make your writing simple and direct. High sounding language is no substitute for 
facts and ideas. Impersonality, instead of giving strength to the written work, more 
often results in vagueness and stuffiness; (4) Make things easy for your reader by 
including all necessary information in the body of the letter. Don’t expect him to look 
up information which you reference; (5) Condense as much as possible and stay away 
from flowery phrases, but do not hesitate to use unorthordox, unusual, or aptly color- 
ful words; (6) If you desire criticism, submit your report in as complete a form as 
possible to individuals whose opinions you respect, but never to a group. 


Finally, get eye appeal for your report by using the best materials and the finest 
reproduction process available. Graphics and other aids assist in the communication. 


(335-57) 


SILENCE — AN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS PITFALL. C. J. DOVER. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 22, No. 9, September 1957. Pages 7-10. 


The basic theme of this article is that management silence on issues which are of 
importance to employees is extremely detrimental to management-employee relations. 
Forthrightness has the opposite effect, for being informed on the issues promotes 
management-employee relations. Although millions of dollars are spent on employee 
communications, most management groups observe a conspicuous ‘‘Zone of Silence.’’ 
They refuse to speak up on certain employee-centered issues which often lead to 
open dispute and conflict among various business and governmental groups. 


A number of fallacious reasons are given for this action. Among thses are: (a) If We 
Speak Up, Our Message Will Be Called Propaganda; (b) If We Speak Up, We'll Lose 
Credibility With Our Employees; (c) It’s Too Risky. (To the contrary, the evidence 
is abundanx that the greatest risk of all is silence.); (d) We’d Be Going Over the 
Union’s Head; (e) The Trade Association Can Do the Job For Us. Last on the list 
is a grouping of alibis which the author terms the ‘‘Barnyard Chorus of Folklore.” 
These include such as ‘‘Don'’t stir up the animals’’... ‘‘Let sleeping dogs lie”... 
**You can’t win a contest with a skunk’’... ‘‘Never wrestle with a pig, you'll both 
get dirty.’’ and other semantic escapes. 


The author concludes by observing that forthrightness is the essence of democrac 
and we must speak or suffer the sad consequences of silence — in the business plant 
as in government. 

(336—57) 
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THE GIMMICK CRAZE IN EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS. LAWRENCE STESSIN. 
Management Review. Vol. 26, No. 9, September 1957. Pages 12-13, 82-86. 


Communication has become a ‘‘gimmick and a gadget’? — an end in itself, The 

author gives some examples of perverted concepts. The Open Door Policy... The 
open door policy is an indication that management is democratic and interested in the 
welfare of all its employees. Obviously, insincerity leaves its objectives ‘‘as hollow 
as a ping-pong ball.’’ The Humanization of Management... This is a cliche which 
stresses that executives must ‘‘hobnob’’ with employees. He gives several examples 
of how this concept is carried toextremes. House Organs... ‘Intent on maki 
friends, the house organ is often so bland, so innocuous, and so inoffensive, that it is 
virtually without content and certainly without impact.’’ Letters to Employees... 
Since the modern worker has many demands upon his time, it is doubtful that he is in 
a mood for a message from the company at his home. In addition, it is a one way com- 
munication only. 


There are two basic requirements for effective communication: (1) Management must 
have something to say and (2) it must be said so it is not only heard, but accepted by 
employees. When they are ends in themselves, the media and devices used in com- 
municating can actually be harmful to employee-management understanding. However, 
when properly employed they can help management perform its primary function of 
things done others.” 


(337-57) 


HOW TO BUILD A SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM. 
R. M. SMITH. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 9, September 1957. Pages 19-21,... 


The author presents the varied factors which have combined to make effective em- 
ployee communications more important to American employers each year. He describes 
this form of communications as a ‘‘sales’’ job. As such, the product can’t be sold 
unless it is basically sound. Thus, the very first basis of a successful employee 
communications program must be a set of employment conditions which will be to 
management’s benefit to have employees know about and understand. Carrying the 
sales analogy further, the very best sales technique which can be used in communi- 
cating with employees is usually direct face-to-face oral communication between 
people. Since the size of today’s organization often makes it difficult for the boss to 
communicate in this way with employees, the organization should use its supervisors 
as primary communication distribution points. If top management communicates 
through direct face-to-face sessions and the same method is used to move the com- 
munication down through supervisory levels to the employees, the chances are that a 
good two-way communications system will develop throughout. 


The experiences of two large insurance companies are cited as the author completes 
the picture of the elements of effective employee communications. Other elements 
needed for effectiveness are employee-centeredness, completeness, continuity, 
functional utility, and coordination with management’s philosophy. A final element 
is that of multiple approach, using every available method of communication for vital 


messages, (338-57) 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO LISTEN? LYDIA STRONG. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 10, September 1957. Pages 22-29, 


Although the exhortation to listen dates back to the Old Testament, the growing 
realization that listening is not merely an inborn virtue but a learnable skill is rather 
new. Controlled experiments based on a few fundamental principles have shown that 
discussion and practice can produce substantial results. The most essential principle, 
that listening is an active process, recognizes the fact that two-way communication 
— be based on passiveness, The matter of interest and attitude in listening is 
vital, 


The author describes four different levels of listening skill. The first level is to make 
sense out of sound; that is, to distinguish the speaker’s words. The second is to 
understand what he is saying. The third level of listening is to distinguish fact from 
fancy of, in other words, to evaluate a statement. The fourth, and highest, is to 
listen with imaginative understanding of the other person’s point of view. Ps 
chologists describe this as ‘empathy,’ and it is an essential skill in supervision, 
In discussing this highest listening Svat. the author indicates the different barriers 
which people consciously or subconsciously erect to understanding. She suggests 
some practical aids — among them an exercise in empathy. The article concludes 
with a ten-point listeners’ quiz. 


(339-57) 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EX ECUTIVES: DEVE LOPMENT 
SUPER VISORS:. ...... DEVELOPMENT) 


IS MANAGEMENT TRAINING WORTH IT? (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 11, November 1957. Pages 110-115. 


The question was the center of discussion at the Presidents’ Round Table conducted 
by the AMA recently, and there emerged these general impressions, First, manage- 
ment education is certainly no panacea, It was the feeling among the presidents that 
once men received this valuable exposure to useful ideas, as their introduction to 
management training, it proved to be a catalyst for improvement in their method of 
managing. Perhaps the most pointed observations were these in regard to management 
training: (1) it helps the executive to understand himself; (2) it helps him to under- 
stand better his associates, employees, superiors, and others — and some idea of 
what makes them “‘tick’’; and (3) it instructs him in setting goals for his organization, 


in improving planning and communication, and in developing sound organization and 
controls. 


However, it is generally held by these men that the greatest value of management 
education is its re-emphasis of basic truths which the average businessman should 
have learned long ago but either didn’t or has forgotten. In general, the presidents 
were able to recall many cases in which their management training was profitably put 
to work in their own organizations and in which the skills were used to advantage. In 
summary, the view was reinforced time and again at the Presidents’ Round Table that 
management education was a sound investment. 


(340-57) 


WHY TRAINING PROGRAMS FAIL TO CARRY OVER. JAMES N. MOSEL. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 7, November-December 1957. Pages 56-64. 


It is noted that all too often the training program was a success but, unfortunately, 
the learning was not converted into on-the-job behavioral change. They tend to bring 
back to the job whatever is worthwhile, as they see it — and the stated advantages of 
the training are not taken literally, For the most part the real pressures are the 
‘informal reward agents’’ — fellow-workers and the supervisor, for they constitute 
the primary work group and they can effectively implement or negate the effects of 
training. In the case of the supervisor exposed to training, the real influences would 
be the subordinates and the supervisor’s boss, 


In essence, Mr. Mosel points up that the nature of the organization, the climate of 
supervision, and the general tradition of rewards and punishments are powerful influ- 
ences in determining whether or not the results of training programs are put into use. 
In many cases, for example, to change supervisory behavior through training the 
organizational climate would have to be changed. The author sets forth certain points 
to be observed by top management, by the training director, and others, The real hope 
lies in creating a setting in which ‘‘both superior and subordinate become committed 
in each other’s presence to a new set of behavioral values’’ — for the superior would 
then know what to expect when the subordinate gets back to his job after the training 
program. 


(341-57) 


AN EXPEDITION INTO THE SPOKEN WORD. ROBERT McKINNON. 
Personnel Mgt. & Methods. Vol. 24, No. 207, September 1957, Pages 19-21. 


Speech training is among the favorites with those who are concerned with executive 
development. This article is an account by Mr. McKinnon of how Osmond Turner 
Mead Associates conduct their two-day accelerated speech course. 


In the company’s three-and-a-half years of existence the number of firms using their 
services has grown to 291, The courses are of short duration with emphasis on 
“shock treatment.’’ The students are at it intensively from 9:30 a.m. to 6:30 ~ 
Each student prepares and delivers five speeches during the two-day course. The 
speeches are analyzed and the instructor is very frank in his criticism, Examples of 
comments are: ‘'That, old man, was absolutely ghastly,’’ or, ‘‘That put me to sleep,”’ 
= “If I had been on that board, I wouldn’t have touched your proposition with a barge 
pole. 


Some Osmond Mead speech training points are: (1) Prepare your subject but avoid 
suggestion of over-preparation; (2) Keep your subject matter logical and terse and 
come to the point; (3) Avoid too many qualifying remarks; (4) Don’t explain your 
client’s business to him; (5) Present figures more slowly than the rest of a speech; 
(6) Avoid primness at all costs, but be reasonably dignified; (7) Don’t be afraid to 
use your voice. It is better to be too loud than too soft; and, (8) Vary the tone and 
pitch of your voice; (9) Use down-to-earth English. 


(342-57) 
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TEACH YOURSELF MANAGEMENT SKILLS. L.CASSELS AND R. L. RANDALL. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 10, October 1957, Pages 76-78. 


Four cardinal principles that can be applied on a do-it-yourself basis are the follow- 
ing: (1) Executives flourish where the climate is favorable; (2) Good managers are 
good teachers; (3) Accurate diagnosis is essential to proper treatment; and (4) All 
development is self-development, 


In applying these four principles to a do-it-yourself development program, four courses 
of action are suggested for the ambitious young executive. First of all he should 
invest his career in a growth situation. Opportunities for growth are much greater ina 
dynamic enterprise and it may be wise to move to a company which offers room to 
grow even at the expense of a pay cut. Secondly, he should associate himself with a 
boss who is a good teacher. He may be hard and he may be demanding, but if he is 
fair and if you admire him, you may emerge from the relationship with a very valuable 
asset — a sense of vocation. Thirdly, he should know himself, Try to see himself as 
others see him and identify his strengths and weaknesses, and to chart a road map 

for future development. And fourthly, he must work at developing executive traits and 
skills, This involves reaching out for more responsibility, learning to delegate, being 
fair minded, developing communications skills, and growing intellectually and 
spiritually as well as professionally. 


(343-57) 


WHAT THE ARMY IS DOING ABOUT THE GOLD BETWEEN OUR EARS. 
MILON BROWN. 
Armed Forces Management. Vol. 3, No. 11, August 1957. Pages 21-22. 


Business and industry have displayed definite interest in the creative thinking move- 
ment. However, the Federal government has approached this trend with considerable 
caution. It has been conservative in adopting the methodology of ‘‘creative thinking.’’ 
The military climate, accustomed as it has been to standard answers for many prob- 
lems, was difficult ground for instituting ‘‘creative thinking’? methods. To an in- 
creasing extent, military and civilian employees are being encouraged to speculate, 

to innovate, to suggest new ideas. In order to develop new ideas, better ways, more 
efficient means to meet their defense responsibilities, employees must take positive 
steps to increase the effectiveness of our ability to think creatively. 


Mr. Brown describes some of the experimentation that has taken place in Army in- 
stallations in the last two or three years. At the Engineering Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratory, the Adjutant General’s School at Fort Harrison, the Quartermaster 
School at Fort Lee, and the Office of Civilian Personnel employees have been intro- 
duced to the ‘‘brainstorming’’? technique, courses at M.I.T. under Dr. Arnold, the 
‘*Applied Imagination’? techniques of Alex Osborn under the guidance of Charles 
Clark. We are only beginning to scratch the surface of ‘‘the gold mine between our 
ears.’’ Outnumbered in manpower, surpassed in natural resources, closely followed in 
technological achievements, our sole superiority may prove to be in the realm of ideas, 


(344~57) 


TRAINING IS BIG BUSINESS. J. BOLTON. 
Personnel Mgt. & Methods. Vol. 24, No. 208, October 1957. Pages 19-21. 


The manager’s first problem is to agree that any training is the firm’s responsibility. 
The thousands of courses which are listed only add to the confusion. Mr. Bolton, 
who has spent the last fifteen years in the training field, expresses his views on the 
subject. The question then arises: Should he be trained to do a particular job or 
should he be given a broader education? 


The manager, a practical man himself, will tend to respect his fellow doers, The 
personnel officer likes a systematic attack on a problem and expects the trained in- 
structor to have this knack. Mr. Bolton feels that ‘‘there should be a clear under- 
standing on what certain courses can and cannot-do, The training centers should 
make it clear in their announcements, but the manager should also be quite clear about 
the kind of impact he expects the course to have on his man... Men must be 

trained and forced to assume greater responsibility, but I hold more to the doctrine 
of the practical way, rather than to long sojourns in temples of learning and a short 
term dab at many sub-managerial tasks en route to the ‘top-management’... A man is 
better for climbing through the ranks gaining specialist experience ... The best of 
the outside management courses, representing concentrated theory based on practice, 
are first-rate but they can be ‘heady’ if taken alone.” 


(345-57) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in “"P MA” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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A Case in Pictures 


For the past few years, the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education at HBS has been experimenting 
with the use of cases on film. This seems to 
be a promising new development, and films are 
being used increasingly in the classroom 
and for club programs. Though the venture is 
still in the experimental stage, the BULLETIN 
herewith presents a sample: IM 1635SSF, 
based on an item that appeared in “The 
Machinist,” published by McGraw Hill. Walter 
Fleischer’s pictures are by courtesy of the 

Harvard University Buildings and 
Grounds Department. 


ED: Did you want to see me, Mr. Franklin? 
March | supERINTENDENT: Yes, Ed, come on in. 


Courtesy, HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Summer, 1957 — Vol. 33, No. 2 
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SUPERINTENDENT: Ed, Id like you to go out to Chicago next 3. ED: Well --Tony’s a good machinist, and a nice fellow, but I’m 


week to take a look at some new equipment. Lets see now — you’ve sure he’s up to handling a crew. 
been a foreman with us for six years - —- - I think the experience Same SUPERINTENDENT: Oh, he'll do fine for a few days. 
would be good for you. day ED: All right - -—— if you say so. 


ED: 1 know it would, but who’s going to handle my crew? 
SUPERINTENDENT: I think we ought to give Tony a chance as 
acting foreman while you're away. 


FRANK: Yeah, you have a point there; and besides you aren’t 
any position to argue with the Chief Designer. 


FRANK: Well, I see what you mean, but hadn’t you better get an 

OK from the Design Office? After all, you know how the company 
feels about making changes in the shop without getting a clearance. 
MERRILL: Oh the hell with that; I don’t want to get mixed up in, 
any argument with that bunch in the design room. I know this will 
work better, anyway; why should I check with a guy who doesn’t 
know near as much as I do about running a milling machine? 


‘ 


a- 
* 


TONY: Hey, who’s that fixture for? That doesn’t look like the 


TONY: Did it ever occur to you that the head of the Design L 
original job you were supposed to do. 


partment might have known what he was doing when he made t 


MERRILL: It isn’t. It’s an idea I worked out myself. Same original drawings? 
TONY: Do you mean to tell me you made a change in that milling day MERRILL: Nuts! 
fixture without getting it cleared? -37 - TONY: Well ---1 


don’t want any part of this mess -— - - we 


it work better! om 


4 f 


MERRILL: Hell, yes and boy, does 


day 
t | 
t 
Sa 
me 
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_ MERRILL -an expert toolmaker in Ed’s crew-: Damn it! What a 5 FRANK -a coworker in Ed’s crew -: Hey, you aren’t Boing top 
way to design a milling fixture. . a change in that original design are you? 

arch Same MERRILL: I sure am-that just isn’t the way it should be 

I’ve been trying out their design on cutting this gear - and it’s} 


day 


9. FRANK: Hiya, Bill. How’s that new fixture working? 
MERRILL: Great - just the way I knew it would. It cut 

March milling time by about one third, and look at the beautiful jobi 
on this gear! 


TONY: Ed, while you were gone Bill Merrill took it upon himself to 


1 3 ED: Now why the hell did he do that? He knows better- 
modify that milling fixture Les designed. e 


around here a long time! 


4. 
8 MERRILL: There, it’s done, so the hell with it. 6, 
e 
ame 
d 
12. | 
pril 
me 
day 
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oing to TONY: Yeah and what’s more, Bill’s design was better. 
14. ED: Man! That makes the situation even tougher. Can we change 
uld bedme back to the original design and still get the job out? 

nd it’s |g TONY: I suppose so, but it'll be close, and the costs will go way 
up. And Merrill will be pretty sore - after all, his idea does work 


better! 


ED (at Les’ door): Hell, I can’t go in there. He'll raise the devil 
about Merrill “lousing up” his brainchild. Maybe I should go to the 
Super and tell him the whole story — maybe the shop ought to be 
able to make changes on its own, anyway. After all, if Merrill 
hadn’t taken the bull by the horns on this, we’d have missed out on 
areal good design. If we had asked Les he probably would’ve said 
No. 


better- 


Now, Are You Still as Sharp as You Used to Be? 


Jot down what you think are the key issues in 
this case—then turn to page 35 and check your list 
against those of a couple of Faculty members. 
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ED (to himself): Now what do I do? I can’t chew Merrill out - 
I give him hell, he and the rest of the crew will think we don’t wa 
guys to do anything on their own — to take any initiative. Still, 
can’t defend what he did; after all, company policy is sure firm 

this one. Guess I'll go talk to Les, and tell him the story — he'll fii 
out sooner or later, anyway. 


ED (walking down corridor to super’s office): By God, the more 
think about that idea'the better I like it! Just a few years ago i 
made all our tools without this stupid paper work. It wasn’t nec: 
sary then, and I wonder if it is necessary now! 


15. 7 
Same 
day 
. It Same 
tiful jobi 
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WHILE THE CAT'S AWAY 


We presented the case entitled "While the Cat's Away" in 
pictures, and left space for you to list the questions you 


thought were important. 


Here are two sets of issues 


drawn up by the Faculty members of the Harvard Business 
School. How close did you come to them -- or did they 


Does the taking of initiative of necessity con- 
note independent action? 

How can the exercise of imagination and taking 
of initiative be stimulated within the framework 
of a formalized organization? 

Nature of rules, policy practice, system, author- 
ity, organization and the impact of these and/or 
the relation of these to the taking of initiative. 
How to develop the taking of initiative respon- 
sibly, i.e., with recognition of the consequences 
of the act. 

How, if at all, is initiative-taking related to 
morale? 

What sort of organizational climate seems in 
evidence here? 

What seems to be needed here with respect to 
delegation of responsibility and authority? 
How would one go about solving the organiza- 
tional problems of this company? 


Should experienced shop personnel be made to 
adhere strictly to company policy? 

Should Tony be disciplined for not performing 
satisfactorily as a supervisor? 

Did the Superintendent take the proper action 
with respect to the selection of a temporary 
foreman to act in Ed’s absence? 

Does the fact that a toolmaker was able to im- 
prove on a concept originated by the Chief 
Designer imply that perhaps the latter’s com. 
petency is open to question? 

In the interest of preserving good working rela- 
tionships between the Production and Design 
departments, might it not be advisable to repro- 
duce the original design as originally planned 
in spite of the increased costs? 

How does one go about disciplining a man like » 
Merrill without destroying his initiative? 
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EXHIBIT 


Civilian Personnel Program Evaluation Guide: 
Employee Utilization 


Section II 


Criteria For Program Evaluation 


Following are criteria typical of differing levels 
of program achievement. By comparing an 
actual program to these criteria, it is possible to 
estimate the level which most nearly matches that 
which the installation has achieved. It is also 
possible to determine steps which may be taken 
to raise the level of achievement. 

When a criterion is stated at one level, it is as- 
sumed to hold also for the higher levels unless it 
is modified or replaced by a different statement at 
the higher level. A criterion which might de- 
scribe a rather routine, expedient approach at the 
limited level might be stated, for example, in 
terms of a carefully studied and different ap- 
proach at the strong level. 

The division of the criteria into functional 
groupings is for evaluation purposes only and does 
not represent an official functionalization of em- 
ployee utilization operations. 

1. Job requirements analysis. — a. Objec- 
tives.—To— 

(1) Determine what is needed to fill estab- 
lished jobs. 

(2) Help line and other staff people estab- 
lish jobs to match what is available in the 
market and to attract and satisfy com- 
petent workers. 

(3) Help adjust jobs and qualifications to 
meet shortage and surplus market condi- 
tions, mission changes, and trainee prob- 
lems. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) New statements written when existing 
standards will not do. 

(2) Changes requested, usually in the form 
of exceptions, when requirements cause 
recruitment difficulties. 

(3) Jobs engineered when efforts to fill them, 
such as direct recruiting and training 
agreements, fail. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Studies made of skilled jobs, unusual 
jobs, and jobs having recruitment and 
turnover problems. 


(2) Changes in requirements requested when 
improper requirements cause problems, 

(3) Jobs restudied and engineered when mar- 
ket storages are anticipated. 

(4) Jobs studied for use of reserve personnel 
(e. g. normally not employed women, 
physically handicapped people, students, 
older people). 

(5) Requirements raised back to standard 
when market permits. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Jobs engineered when established, if 
engineering is warranted. 

(2) Systematic program for checking re- 
quirements for all jobs and keeping them 
up to date. 

(8) Plans for engineering jobs ready, in ad- 
vance of market shortages, for use of less 
skilled and reserve workers. 

2. Examining.—a. Objectives —To— 

(1) Provide information to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as to the number, type, 
and priorities of personnel needed. 

(2) Provide information as to qualification 
requirements adequate for examining 
purposes. 

(3) Assist, as necessary, in the development 
of valid examinations, 

(4) Assist, as required, in examinations. 

(5) Provide information as to validity of 
examinations. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Technical and clerical help furnished, as 
needed, in preparing examinations and 
in rating. 

(2) Subject matter experts made available 
from operations to assist the board. 

(3) Priorities furnished. 

(4) Job descriptions and job standards fur- 
nished. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Competent examiners subject matter 

members nominated for local boards. 


Department of the Army Civilian Personnel Pamphlet No. 38 
(Courtesy, Department of the Army.) 
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(2) Advance information given when needs 
and changes in need develop. 

(3) Job requirements and work problems un- 
derlying them discussed with examiners. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Present and future examining needs 
studied and sound advance plans made 
when possible. 

(2) Examining problems discussed with 
board or Civil Service Commission office 
with concrete case examples to illustrate 
the problems in detail. 

(8) Assistance given in developing written 
and performance tests. 

(4) Performance of persons selected from 
examinations reported as a basis for im- 
proving examining. 

3. Recruitment, selection and placement.—a. 
Objectives.—To— 

(1) Locate qualified people in the current 
force or the labor market. 

(2) Influence such people to apply for ex- 
aminations and jobs. 

(3) Give due consideration to any and all 
eligibles. 

(4) Develop enough information on appli- 
cants for sound selection. 

(5) Help supervisors make correct selection 
decisions. 

(6) Place new and present employees where 
they are most likely to succeed and to 
remain. 

(7) Utilize potential abilities and developing 
abilities well. 

(8) Provide a line of advancement for those 
who can qualify. 

(9) Correct selection and placement errors. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Openings announced to present em- 
ployees when not filled by qualitied 
trainees or understudies. 

(2) Outside applicants considered when 
better qualified than present employees. 

(8) hecruitment efforts conform io Civil 
Service Commission requirements. 

(4) Application forms checked for compli- 
ance with regulations and job standards. 

(5) Candidates interviewed. 

(6) Reference check made with last employer. 

(7) Fair employment practices observed. 

(8) Placements and selections checked and 


corrected when request made by super- 
visor or employee. 

(9) Appraisal during trial period. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Employee utilization representatives 
work with supervisors to secure full 
evaluations. 

(2) Underutilized and promotable employees 
considered when vacancies occur. 

(3) Effort made to contact competent people 
and to get them to apply for examina- 
tions or jobs. 

(4) Labor market conditions checked with 
employment service, Civil Service Com- 
mission, and similar sources of market 
information. 

(5) News items and market contacts used to 
attract people. 

(6) People considered for “key jobs” given 
multiple screening by a panel or a series 
of interviews by executives. 

(7) Reference checks are specific to job re- 
quirements. 

(8) Exceptions requested when able man does 
not quite meet standards on paper. 

(9) Inadequate people, who meet standards 
“on paper,” rejected. 

(10) Placements take training needed into 
consideration. 

(11) Placements followed up to check suc- 
cess, assure that needed training is given, 
make changes if necessary, and evaluate 
accuracy of selection decisions and cri- 
teria. 

(12) A record kept of useful and unutilized 
or underutilized abilities. 

(13) Employees detailed, when profitable, to 
assignments which will help to develop 
them. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Present employees evaluated frequently 
and extent of skill and ability within the 
installation known and used. 

(2) Underutilized people made action cases 
for better placement. 

(3) Planned development of people as re- 
serves for key jobs. 

(4) Labor market appraised for reserve and 
untapped sources. 

(5) Well aimed, active recruitment to find 
competent people and get them to apply. 
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(6) Public relations designed to assist. 

(7) Tests used when suitable. 

(8) Oral examining used for key jobs. 

(9) References for key jobs checked by per- 
sonal interview when possible. 

(10) Training and other needs of employees 
discussed with supervisor when place- 
ment made. 

(11) Effort made to round out and strengthen 
work groups. 

(12) Scheduled, specific follow-up. 

(13) Trial period used to observe, shift, and 
retrain or separate as warranted. 

4, Assistance to supervision—at worksite. — 
a, Objectives —To— 

(1) Work with supervisors to analyze and 
solve their personnel problems.* 

(2) Work with supervisors as needed to carry 
out the solutions planned. 

(3) Plan, with supervisors, action to be taken 
by the supervisor or the personnel office. 

(4) Help supervisors generally to improve 
their management of personnel. 

(5) Observe successful and unsuccessful 
methods for further guidance work. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Help given on problems and questions 
when requested by supervisors. 

(2) Instances of serious or numerous prob- 
lems investigated. 

(3) Avoids assuming the supervisor’s duties 
or responsibilities. 

e. Adequate program. 

(1) Planned contacts with supervisors at 
least once each quarter and preferably 
oftener. Contacts made whether or not 
called in by supervisor. 

(2) Unit work and problems known. 

E (3) Acceptable solutions worked out with 
supervisors for recognized problems. 
(4) Problems caught before they become se- 
rious and difficult to solve. 
(5) Supervisors helped by demonstration or 
training to make solutions effective. 
(6) Problems followed up until adequate so- 
lution achieved. 
(7) Significant actions and results recorded 
for future use in evaluating problems. 
* Problem as used here refers to training, placement, relations, 


wafety, health, or similar deficiencies, or any combination of 
them, ar any chance to improve effectiveness. 


d. Strong program. 

(1) Planned reviews of group effectiveness, 
with supervisors, including evaluation of 
ability, potential, growth, utilization, 
stability, job interest, and readiness for 
emergencies. 

(2) Group problems as well as individual 
problems analyzed and balanced action 
planned to get at and remove causes of 
problems. 

(3) Opportunities to improve effectiveness 
taken even though no obvious problems 
are found. 

(4) Groups brought to such condition that 
few problems arise. 

5. Assistance to supervision—in Personnel 
Cffice.—a. Objectives.—To— 

(1) Relieve supervision of externa) contacts 
on personnel matters. 

(2) Arrange for training, orientation, and 
services to employees which cannot be 
provided efficiently by operating units. 

(3) Assure that personnel actions planned 
with the supervisor are given proper and 
prompt attention. 

(4) Maintain essential records for reference 
and for future action. 

(5) Provide information which will enable 
a supervisor to compare his personnel 
management with that of others. 

b, Limited program. 

(1) Job applicants, recruitment ‘contacts, 
civil service contacts, and personnel cor- 
respondence handled. 

(2) Training arranged for on request; em- 
ployees given initial orientation. 

(3) Actions reviewed and clearances ob- 
tained without undue delay. 

(4) Required records maintained. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Applicants screened carefully and active 
recruitment undertaken when needed. 

(2) Supervisors requested to furnish infor- 
mation as to needs for training and other 
services, 

(3) Effort made to expedite actions in em- 
ployee utilization and at clearance points. 

d. Strong program. 


(1) Testing, active recruiting, personal 


checking of references, close working re- 
lationships with Civil Service Commis- 
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sion, United States Employment Service, 
and other labor sources. 

(2) Advance planning to assure supply of 
qualified people when needed. 

(3) Needs studied with supervisors and ar- 
rangements made to furnish training and 
other services closely related to work 
problems and employee needs. 

(4) Causes for delays in personnel actions 
checked and corrected where possible to 
avoid future delay. 

(5) Needs for recorded information studied 
and records designed to meet these needs 
(within limits of CPPM 1). 

(6) Basic data maintained on turnover, leave 
use, complaints, job rejections, requests 
to transfer in or out, and similar 
indicators. 

(7) Such data analyzed, trends noted, and 
effective and _ ineffective conditions 
brought out for consideration and action. 

6. Improvement of supervision.—ca. Objec- 
tives.—To help— 

(1) Select effective supervisors at all levels, 

(2) Evaluate present supervisors and to plan 
for the improvement of their effec- 
tiveness. 

(3) Management to carry out such plans, as 
needed. 

(4) Identify and develop potential leaders. 

(5) Develop a reserve of leadership against 
normal and emergency needs. 

b. Limited program. . 
(1) Candidates checked against Civil Serv- 
~ ice Commission and Department of the 
Army standards. 

(2) Supervisory experience checked with 
references. 

(3) Known poor leaders weeded out in selec- 
tions to extent market permits. 

(4) Required supervisory training given. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Supervisors selected for leadership as 
well as technical ability. 

(2) Present supervisors selected for promo- 
tion on the basis of the results of their 
supervision. 

(3) On-the-job training given by sound staff 
assistance and follow-up on results. 

(4) Leadership training well planned and 
adapted to local problems. 


(5) Understudy and trial assignments used 
when possible before promotion to super- 
visory work. 

(6) Record kept of potential supervisors. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Planned methods stress broad coverage, 
multiple screening against job problems, 
objective evaluation of measurable traits, 
planned interviews, and observation on 
regular or trial assignments. 

(2) Supervision checked by observing super- 
visors’ handling of group and effective- 
ness of group resulting. 

(3) Supervision checked by observing effec- 
tiveness in handling contacts with asso- 
ciates, superiors, and public. 

(4) Supervisors informed of observed prac- 
tices and conditions which may lead to 
problems. 

(5) Development done in advance of assign- 
ment to extent possible and tailored to 
individual needs. 

(6) Selected supervisors recommended for de- 
velopment for present or heavier assign- 
ments. 

(7) A planned channel of advancement pro- 
vided. 

7. Motivation of employees.—a. Objectives.— 
To— 

(1) Recognize and encourage employee con- 
tributions which exceed normal expecta- 
tions. 

(2) Give employees a sense of participation 
in the improvement and effectiveness of 
the organization. 

(3) Obtain greater productivity without in- 
creasing costs. 

(4) Obtain observance of necessary rules. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Employees told what is expected of them. 

(2) Performance observed and discussed with 
employees. 

(3) Requests for consideration of employees 
for awards granted when warranted. 

(4) Employees informed of awards available 
and of suggestion procedures. 

(5) Requests for disciplinary action reviewed 
for appropriateness and equity. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Positive type incentives, such as commen- 
dation and awards, used more frequently 
than negative, disciplinary actions, 
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(2) Awards made with suitable ceremony. 

(3) Punitive measures checked to determine 
whether likely to achieve the desired 
result or not and whether or not more 
constructive measures should come first. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Supervisors trained to understand and 
work with normal motivating forces in 
employees. 

(2) Job challenges and satisfying results 
achieved discussed with employees. 

(3) Job problems discussed with and tackled 
by employees as well as supervisors— 
preferably with some group thinking. 

(4) Both difficulties employees face and suc- 
cessful results recognized by supervisors, 

(5) Checks made with supervisors to identify 
group problems calling for better meth- 
ods of leadership. 

(6) Checks made with supervisors to identify 
individuals meriting recognition. 

(7) As much or more emphasis given to ways 
of developing job interest as to stimu- 
lation by the use of material awards and 
stimulation through force and punish- 
ment. 

(8) Problems usually caught while construc- 
tive action is still possible. 

(9) Employees stimulated to assume a re- 
sponsible attitude toward improving both 
production and working conditions. 

8. Training of employees.—a. Objectives.— 


To— 


(1) Reduce the cost and the time required to 
reach acceptable production. 

(2) Increase employee satisfaction by im- 
proving work results and reducing con- 
fusion and waste effort. 

(3) Reduce quits resulting from discourage- 
ment. 

(4) Permit employment of less skilled appli- 
cants when skilled personnel are in short 
supply. 

(5) Develop employees with potential needed 
abilities and to remedy deficiencies. 

(6) Avoid overtraining, yet develop a rea- 
sonable reserve of needed abilities. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Routine orientation for all new employees. 

(2) Routine courses, such as military corre- 
spondence, given. 
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(3) Other job training arranged for when 
requested by operating officials. 

(4) Primary emphasis on self-study or di- 
rected reading of regulations, procedures, 
specifications, and similar material. 

(5) Mandatory basic training given to inex- 
perienced supervisors. 

c, Adequate program. 

(1) Planned orientation by supervisors as 
well as personnel office as to installation 
and office or shop rules, requirements, 
policies, and methods. 

(2) Employee performance appraised regu- 
larly and needed training planned and 
given. 

(3) Supervisors give on-the-job training and 
request off-the-job training as need 
arises, 

(4) Assistance given to supervisors, on re- 
quest, in preparing training plans. 

(5) Courses to meet wide-spread needs ar- 
ranged for or given when requested by 
line or directed by top management, e. g., 
safety, fire prevention. 

(6) Most major needs.known and either being 
met or scheduled for attention in appro- 
priate priority. 

(7) Training followed through to assure ap- 
plication. 

(8) Understudies designated for key jobs. 

(9) Employees encouraged and guided in 
appropriate self-development studies. 

(10) Training materials and methods appro- 
priately selected and adapted to installa- 
tion needs. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Existing ways of breaking employees in 
and increasing or changing skills con- 
tinuously studied to determine if learn- 
ing time can be reduced; safety hazards, 
waste, and quits reduced; production in- 
creased by better training methods. 

(2) Training given when it can raise general 
effectiveness as well as to relieve specific 
deficiencies. 


(3} Training planned to assure early success 
experience. 

(4) Training designed or adapted to meet 
specific needs of individuals and specific 
problems of installation. 
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(5) Training reflects advanced methods when 
appropriate, e. g. case problems, demon- 
strations, discussion. Lecture method 
rarely is used. 

(6) ‘Training followed up sufficiently to assist 
trainees to apply the new skills and un- 
derstandings successfully and to develop 
habitual application. 

(7) Comparative effectiveness of methods 
and materials used checked by systematic 
and objective measurement, where pos- 
sible, to determine the degree of training 
each achieves. 

(8) Career development of employees with 
potential for higher level duties carefully 
planned and executed. 

(9) Care taken to avoid damage through re- 
training men who are already doing the 
work with a simple, natural effectiveness. 

(10) Periodic appraisal of unit work accom- 
plishment and planning of training to im- 
prove group and individual effectiveness. 

(11) New employees discussed with super- 
visors in terms of training needed to bring 
to full effectiveness and apparent po- 
tential for development for more respon- 
sible work. 

(12) Planned integration of developmental 
duty assignments with more formal train- 
ing and self-development. 

(13) Less costly method used where either of 
two methods would insure same result 
(i. e. contract training versus training by 
installation personnel). 

9. Communications with employees.—a. Ob- 


jectives.—To— 


(1) Help employees fit into organization and 
adjust to changes successfully. 

(2) Develop a feeling among employees that 
they will be kept well informed. 

(3) Avoid damaging assumptions and ru- 
mors. 

(4) Improve job interest and application. 

(5) Achieve cooperative participation in the 
solution of joint problems. 

(6) Bring to the top information pertinent 
to correct decisions, correction of errors, 
and improved operation. 

(7) Avoid disrupting conflicts. 


(8) Protect employee rights from infringe- 
ment by either management or fellow 
employees. 


b. Limited program. 


(1) Employees informed of rules and privi- 
leges and of any changes in these. 

(2) Announcements made in clear form, 
timely, and reach all employees affected. 

(3) Employee right to organize, join, or re- 
frain from joining lawful groups recog- 
nized, 

(4) Petitions reviewed and replied to in 
timely manner. 

(5) Groups permitted to represent employees 
at employees’ request. 

(6) Canvassing of employees for union mem- 
bership permitted outside working hours. 

(7) Posting of appropriate notices permitted 
on regular bulletin boards; distribution 
of such notices permitted outside work- 
ing hours and in nonrestricted areas. 

(8) Grievance and fair employment proce- 
dures publicized. 


. Adequate program. 


(1) Employees informed as to installation 
missions and where their work fits in. 

(2) Local differences from usual work prac- 
tices told to employees. 

(3) Employees informed of changes in mis- 
sion and organization in advance when 
when possible. 

(4) Employees informed of significant ac- 
complishments and their part in them. 

(5) Supervisors pass information along as 
they receive it. 

(6) Questions encotraged and answered 
fully. 


(7) Suggestions actively sought. 


d, Strong program. 


(1) Check made to determine if policies, 
rules, missions, and problems are under- 
stood by supervisors and employees, and 
any reactions to them. 

(2) Planned means for getting supervisors 
and employees to participate in solving 
problems which concern them and on 
which they can supply information and 
ideas. 
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(3) Employee utilization representative 
checks for breaks in communication and 
seeks to determine causes and obtain im- 
provements. 

(4) Staff conferences used as a means of 
passing information up and down the 
line and discussing problems. 

(5) Responsibilities of employees to em- 
ployer made known and stressed. 

(6) Working relationships established with 
employee organizations, appropriate 
management and employee problems dis- 
cussed, and cooperation sought in the 
solution of such problems. 

10. Complaints, grievances, and appeals.—a. 
Objectives —To— 

(1) Help locate trouble spots and correct 
causes. 

(2) Give employees a sense of security against 
arbitrary actions and a feeling that their 
welfare counts. 

(3) Deter arbitrary actions. 

(4) Secure workable adjustments to differ- 
ences with the least damage to morale 
consistent with equity. 

(5) Provide for the impartial settlement of 
differences and of claimed infringements 
on the rights of employees. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Required committees established. 

(2) Channels of complaint and appeal made 
known to all employees. 

(3) Procedural advice given to parties in ap- 
peals on request. 

(4) Hearings granted, decisions conducted 
according to regulations, and timely de- 
cisions rendered. 

(5) Noreprisals. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Causes of each complaint checked and 
appropriate action taken. 

(2) Effort made to resolve cases before they 
reach the formal stage. 

(3) Workable solutions to relationship prob- 
lems as much a goal as equitable decisions 
on differences. 

(4) Employees reassigned if possible when 
relationships are broken. 

(5) Grievance committees well instructed both 
as to purposes and procedures. 


(6) Supervisors well instructed in how to 
handle complaints both before and after 
they reach formal stages. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Planned method for discovering problems 
before they reach the complaint stage. 

(2) Efforts made to construct a management 
situation in which few causes for com- 
plaint exist. 

(3) Studies made of major causes of com- 
plaints and grievances, and steps taken 
to prevent similar cases in the future. 

11. Services to employees.—a. Obdjectives.— 
To— 

(1) Provide such services and facilities as 
are needed to— 

(a) Recruit needed personnel. 

(b) Satisfy normal needs of employees 
that are not met by readily available 
community services. 

(c) Reduce time lost from work. 

(d) Reduce turnover losses. 

(2) Arrange for help needed by employees 
beyond that which line units can furnish. 

(3) Keep the cost of such services and facili- 
ties to both installation and individuals 
at a reasonable figure in relation to their 
benefits. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Services established to meet main needs 
believed to exist. 

(2) Duplication of readily available commu- 
nity facilities avoided. 

(3) Acceptable quality. 

(4) Employees needing financial, medical, le- 
gal, or similar help assisted on request 
to obtain such help. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1} When services must be provided, full use 
made of existing authority. 

(2) Services appraised periodically and im- 
proved where needed. 

(3) Services as nearly equally available to 
all employees as possible. 

(4) Costs are reasonable. 

(5) Facilities provided to meet essential 
community needs at isolated installations. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Planned studies are made to determine 
the need for services; employees partici- 
pate. 
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(2) When reviews disclose off-the-job prob- 
lems affecting work, such problems are 
studied and necessary help obtained to 
solve them. 

(3) Installation works with community to 
help get needs met. 

(4) Employees encouraged to study, develop, 
and govern their own nonwork activities. 

12. Public information and relations.—a. Ob- 
jectives.—To— 

(1) Develop a favorable public attitude 
toward employment at the installation 
as an aid in— 

(a) Interesting, challenging, and attract- 
ing competent people for employment. 

(6) Raising the level of applicants from 
which the force must be selected. 

(c) Retaining competent personnel because 
of the community approval values sur- 
rounding employment at the installa- 
tion. 

(2) Avoid negative public reactions. 

(3) Develop an understanding of the instal- 
lation’s personnel problems among com- 
munity leaders and secure helpful 
assistance in solving such problems. 

(4) Identify the installation as a member of 
the business community. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) A working relationship established be- 
tween the installation Public Informa- 
tion Officer and the Civilian Personnel 
Officer. 

(2) News stories about vacancies given, 
through the Public Information Officer, 
to various news media, such as papers, 
radio, and television. 

(3) Vacancies posted for public information. 

(4) Any public complaints heard courteously 
and appropriate action taken. 

(5) Wage Board schedule chan::es announced 
by general release. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) News story outlines furnished to Public 
Information Officer on such aspects as 
interesting production methods, unique 
jobs, outstanding workers, awards, con- 
tributions of women workers, contribu- 
tions of handicapped workers, and em- 
ployee activities. 


(2) Civilian Personnel Office staff trained to 
handle public contacts warmly and cour- 
teously and to create a favorable public 
impression. 

(3) Civilian Personnel Office staff trained to 
sense and develop new stories. 

(4) “Open House” programs held at least an- 
nually where security permits. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Public Information and relations aspects 
of civilian personnel work analyzed with 
the help of the Public Information Of- 
ficer, and joint plans established for co- 
operative effort to build a sound program. 

(2) Executive and supervisory personnel de- 
veloped to handle public contacts to cre- 
ate a favorable impression and to secure 
public support. 

(3) Employee relations of both Civilian Per- 
sonnel Office and supervisors to employees 
such that the installation is known as a 
fair and attractive place to work. This 
means a helpful and constructive rela- 
tionship with employees rather than a 
soft, easygoing one. 

(4) Executive and supervisory personnel 
trained to recognize and submit interest- 
ing items which might be news. 

(5) Effort made, through community con- 
tacts, to help in the development of worth- 
while community projects to the extent 
that this does not constitute an improper 
expenditure of Government funds or use 
of Government equipment. 

(6) Installation civilian work and activities 
presented in talks before local organiza- 
tions. 

(7) Working relationships established with 
educational institutions to gst favorable 
consideration among students for career 
choices along lines usable in the instal- 
lation. 

(8) Working with the Public Information 
Officer to get news media to send their 
reporters to help develop feature articles 
on installation work. 

(9) Developing in each employee an under- 
standing that he represents the installa- 
tion, the Army, and the Federal Govern- 
ment in all of his contacts and in his 
conduct. 
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(10) Personal contacts with key personnel of 
news media to get a closer understanding 
of news slants wanted and to give an 
understanding of both the kinds of news 
available and the values of the news to 
the installation. Conversely, to discuss 
the problems created by adverse news and 
to arrange to have such news discussed if 
possible before publication. 

13. Planning of major changes.—a. Objec- 
tives.—To— 

(1) Adjust smoothly to changes in mission, 
methods, organization, or size. 

(2) Make such changes with the least pos- 
sible loss to employees of pay, status, and 
convenience in the light of existing regu- 
lations and continued effectiveness. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Recruitment goals met in major expan- 
sions. 

(2) Legal and reguiatory requirements met 
in reductions in force. 

(3) Required records maintained. 

c. Adequate program. 
(1) Plans made well in advance of changes 


when time permits. 
(2) Internal readjustments made to ready 


organization for changes before change 
begun. 

(3) Plans made when possible to avoid loss 
of efficiency by using attrition, voluntary 
shifts, and retraining. 

(4) Employees informed at all stages, to 
avoid undesired losses. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Each change studied in advance to de- 
termine the best final organization 
possible. 

(2) Plans made to smooth the change from 
current to desired organization through 
job re-engineering, selecting and train- 
ing key people in advance, and reassign- 
ing employees as early as possible. 

(3) Surplus employees helped to find other 
jobs. 

14. Policy development.—a. Objectives —To— 

(1) Determine those recurring and new per- 
sonnel situations which require consist- 
ent, uniform treatment. 


(2) Select constructive, equitable methods for 
treating such situations which are prac- 
tical to apply and control. 

(3) Keep such policies up to date. 

b. Limited program. 

(1) Policies developed covering all phases 
required by regulation. 

(2) Local policies and rules do not conflict 
with those of higher levels, in letter or 
intent. 

(3) Basic Department of the Army and Fed- 
eral policies published. 

c. Adequate program. 

(1) Policies realistic, can be carried out and 
corrected if found to be defective. 

(2) Top management personally supports 
policies, and emphasizes them by both 
words and actions. 

(3) Policies reviewed and revised, if needed, 
at least annually. 

d. Strong program. 

(1) Problems requiring policy decisions 
studied carefully, employee viewpoint 
considered. 

(2) Policies formulated and reviewed by 
group conferences of staff and operating 
people. 

(3) Probable effects weighed and tested when 
possible. 

(4) A method for putting each policy into 
effect (and for administering it) devel- 
oped and tested. 

(5) Effects appraised and changes made 
when necessary. 

15. Utilization Program planning, evalua- 
tion, and revision.—a. Objectives —To— 

(1) Assure that all activities needed are con- 
sidered in Employee Utilization Pro- 
gram planning. 

(2) Assure that employee utilization pri- 
orities, speed, and quality are related to 
needs and to the reduction of future prob- 
lems when possible to do so. 

(3) Assure that related employee utilization 
activities are coordinated. 

(4) Assure that the line employee utilization 
job is done by line people and the staff 
employee utilization job by staff people 
and that the two coordinate and co- 
operate, 
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(5) Determine the effectiveness of the work- 
force which has been created as against 
the effectiveness desired. 

(6) Determine the effect of particular per- 
sonnel actions, policies, and rules in main- 
taining, improving, or inadvertently in- 
juring the effectiveness of the force. 

(7) Determine and make the changes needed 
in the utilization program to secure 
greater effectiveness. 

b, Limited program. 

(1) Required activities in operation. New 
requirements built into program within 
a reasonable period. 

(2) Program evaluated in terms of problems 
arising. 

(8) Changes made when complaints about a 
given aspect become serious or frequent. 

o. Adequate program. 

(1) All elements of a sound program present. 

(2) Elements of equal importance given 
equal stress. 

(3) Elements coordinated, such as placement 
with training. 

(4) Effectiveness of program checked with 
supervisors. 

(5) Readily available statistics checked, such 
as turnover and leave. 


(6) Changes made when ehecks show needs 
not being met. 

(7) Activities coordinated with salary and 
wage and management studies. 

d, Strong program. 

(1) Emphasis and priorities based on studies 
of needs, 

(2) Superperfect programs avoided as much 
as inadequate programs. 

(3) Each element geared into the others for 
a total approach to given situations. 

(4) Program organized to work with the 
line in cooperative improvement of the 
force. 

(5) Results obtained by the program checked, 
with supervisors, against observable in- 
dicators, such as performance appraisals, 
production records, and results of man- 
power surveys. 

(6) Employee reactions, information, and 
opinions checked. 

(7) Successful results figure as heavily in 
evaluations as do problems; percentage 
of successes known. 

(8) Program revisions carefully planned; 
pilot tested when possible. 
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EXHIBIT 9 


Where Does Safety Belong 
the Electric Utility? 


A study of organization for safety pro- 


motion in the electric utility industry 


By GEORGE W. PEAK 


To what extent is the safety pro- 
motion function given formal rec- 
ognition? 

What titles do safety promotion 
executives hold? 

What executives are in direct 
supérvision of safety promotion 
executives? 

How many intermediate execu- 
tives are there between chief 
executives and safety promotion 
executives? 

With which functions is safety 
promotion grouped in organiza- 
tion structures? 


HIS article is based on an 

examination of the organiza- 
tion charts of 86 electric utility 
companies. In 35 of these com- 
panies (Table I) the charts con- 
tain no references to the safety 
promotion function. 

This lack of specific recognition 
does not mean that these com- 
panies make no provision in their 
organization structures for carry- 
ing out safety promotion, since 
available organization charts vary 
in the amount of detail they con- 
tain. However, such lack of rec- 
ognition is some measure of the 
relative organization stature of 
safety promotion in comparison 
with the functions that are given 
specific recognition in these com- 
panies. 

The principal findings reported 
here relate to the titles of the 
main safety promotion executives, 
provisions for their supervision, 
the organization strata they oc- 
cupy, and the organization 
groupings of safety promotion 
with other company functions. 


GeorcE W. Peak is Director of Organ- 
ization Planning, Public Service Com- 
pany of Indiana, Inc., Plainfield, Ind, 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMPANIES 


Large: Over $100,000,000 annual revenues 
Medium: $25—100.000,000 annual revenues 
Small: Less than $25,000,000 annual revenues 


TABLE |. FORMAL RECOGNITION FOR SAFETY PROMOTION 
In organization charts of 86 companies 
Number of Companies 


Item “Total Large Medium Small 
No recognition given to safety pro- 
motion function 35 5 23 1 
Some formal recognition given to 
safety promotion function 51 9 2 7 
Total 86 14 58 4 


TABLE Il. TITLES OF SAFETY PROMOTION EXECUTIVES 
36 Companies, 1956 
Number of Companies 


Titles “Total Large Medium Small 
Director 
Director of Safety 13 2 8 3 
Safety and Training Director 1 - i - 
Subtotal 14 = 9 3 
Manager 
Manager of Safety 3 ~ 3 - 
Manager, Claims & Safety 1 a - E- 
Subtotal 1 3 = 
Supervisor 
Safety Supervisor ‘c - 5 
General Safety Supervisor 2 - 
System Safety Supervisor 1 i ~ - 
Supervisor, Industrial Safety 1 - a = 
Supervisor, Safe Training 1 
Subtotal 12 2 8 2 
Engineer 
Safety Engineer 3 2 2 * 
Miscellaneous 
Safety Consultant 1 1 - = 
Manager, Personne! Relations 
Personnel Assistant - 
Subtotal 3 1 2 : 
Total 36 8 23 5 
= = = = 
Courtesy, NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS, Vol. 76, No. 4, Octobe 
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Although some reference is 
made to the safety promotion 
function in the organization charts 
of 51 of the 86 companies, the 
titles of the main safety promotion 
executives are given in only 36 of 
these companies. These titles are 
shown in Table II. 

Titles most commonly emploed 
are “director” and “supervisor.” 
Each is used with about the same 
frequency. The individual specific 
title most commonly used is “di- 
rector of safety.” 

Table III gives the titles of the 
executives to whom the principal 
safety executives are responsible 
in 51 companies. In 21 of these 
companies, vice-presidents or 
higher ranking officers give direct 
supervision to the main safety 
executives. In 10 cases, the execu- 
tives in supervisory authority are 
directors of personnel (or similar 
titles), and in 5 cases, managers 
have the supervisory authority. 

The number of intermediate 
executives in line of authority 
between the chief executive and 
the main safety executive in 51 
companies is indicated in Table 
IV. 

In the large majority of cases, 
there is only one intermediate 
executive. In only a few cases 
are there as many as three. 

Table V indicates the manner in 
which the safety promotion func- 
tion is grouped with other func- 
tions in the organizations of 51 
companies. 

Most common groups are with 
employee relations and with 
operations, the former being the 
most frequent grouping. 


TABLE IV. 
INTERMEDIATE EXECUTIVES 
BETWEEN CHIEF EXECUTIVES AND 

SAFETY EXECUTIVES 


51 Companies. 1956 
No. Companies 


Total L M S§S 


None 
One 30 3 22 5 
Two 1 3 10 2 

All Cases 51 35 


TABLE Ill. EXECUTIVES IN DIRECT SUPERVISION OF SAFETY PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES 
In 51 Companies, 1956 


Number of Companies 


Titles Total Large Medium Small 
Chief executive 2 - 2 - 
President* 1 1 
Executive Vice-President 2 1 1 - 
Vice-President 16 1 11 A 
Assistant to President 3 1 2 - 
Assistant Vice President, Operations I - - 1 
Director of Personnel (or Industrial 
or Employee Relations) 10 - 9 1 
Assistant Director, Personnel (or 
equivalent title) 2 1 1 - 
Manager 
Manager, Electric. Operations 1 ~ 1 
Manager, Industrial Relations 1 - - 
Manager, Employee Relations 1 - 1 - 
Manager, Safety and Insurance 1 - 1 - 
Manager, Training & Safety 1 - 1 - 
Subtotal 5 “4 
Assistant Manager, Personnel (or 
equivalent title) 2 1 1 2 
Miscellaneous 
~~ General Counsel 1 1 - - 
Assistant General Superintendant 1 1 - - 
Executive Engineer 1 - - 
General Supervisor, Personnel 
Services 1 1 - ~ 
Supervisor, Employee Training 1 + 1 - 
Undertermined 2 - 2 - 
Subtotal 7 3 4 - 
Total 51 9 35 7 


*In this case the chief executive is chairman of the board of directors 


TABLE V. FUNCTIONS WITH WHICH SAFETY PROMOTION GROUPED IN 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURES 
51 Companies, 1956 


Function With Which Number of Companies 
Safety Promotion Grouped Total Large Medium Small 

Operations 14 3 7 4 
Employee Relations 26 4 21 1 
Employee Relations and Some Other 

Function or Functions 7 ‘a 6 1 
Law a 1 - 1 
Insurance 1 - 1 - 


Safety Function Not Grouped with 
Other Functions 


All Cases 
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EXHIBIT 


PERSONNEL CLIMATE IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(. . AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY. . .) 


Background 


What steps can a company that is deeply involved in research and development 
take to provide the right climate and rewards for scientific endeavor? 
American Cyanamid Company (New York, N.Y.), with between 4% and 5% 

of annual sales invested in research and development on various processes 
and products, offers an interesting example. 


Shift in Policy 


Several years ago Cyanamid set up a separate research division. This prompted 
a number of shifts in the research organization structure and personal 
assignments. These changes, in turn, brought a re-evaluation of the role of 
research and the personnel policy connected with it. The new emphasis has 
been on providing conditions favorable to scientific inquiry and discovery. 


What were the problems encountered in creating a new climate for scientific 
achievement? 


Dr. George L, Royer, Administrative Assistant to the General Manager, Research 
Division, explains that Cyanamid, like many other companies, considered 
patterning its research organization after the typical industrial management or 


production structure, These administrative structures normally have the 
following characteristics: 


1, Job descriptions, in which all jobs are described and classified in detail. 

2. Job rating, in which each job is evaluated according to a scale, and the 
wage structure tied to this rating. 

3. An elongated wage structure to encompass all jobs, usually with narrow 
limits for each range. 


4. Advancement or growth in title and salary achieved by moving from job 


to job. 


Small Hierarchy 


Under this arrangement, of course, the job hierarchy dominates the structure, 
and the men within it must move from job to job to achieve real progress. 
Another characteristic of this type of organization is that it usually takes the 
form of a pyramid with a narrow peak. The number of highly remunerative job 
classifications grows progressively smaller as the top of the hierarchy is reached, 


"This has meant that, in general, no more than 10% of the personnel in a given 
organization could expect to achieve certain salary levels, and these were limited 
to the management group, '' says Royer. 
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Professional Growth 


These levels of competence are, in turn, related to salary. 
for a man to move up from level to level without changing jobs. 


It is thus possible 


He is not 


limited or hemmed in by a series of compartmentalized job descriptions. 


As Royer explains: 


"He can grow ‘like a tree' - with his roots spreading deeper 


into his chosen area of professional interest and specialization. 


These new 


levels of professional accomplishment, measured against the existing levels 


of managerial accomplishment, form the basis of Cyanamid's professional 
development program. 


Naturally, what other companies are paying for equivalent work enters into 
the picture when salary scales are determined. Accordingly, as in most 
companies, the top level of each research salary range is determined by 
surveys conducted with the cooperation of similar research organizations, 


Following is a chart showing how the two ladders of progression operated in the 


company. Obviously, as they rise to higher levels on the professional or 


scientific ladder, individuals have greater latitude in the choice and execution 


of projects. 


aspects of their work, 


American Cyanamid Company 


RESEARCH DIVISION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Management or 


They operate more or less as lone wolves, although they may be 
assigned one or two professional or technical assistants to handle more routine 


Administrative = 
war 
Level 5&6 | Teader | Schmit Baa | 
Level 3 & 4 | 
Level 1 & 2 | Scientist aA | 
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"Jobs in manufacturing may lend themselves to such an approach, but 
this is not true in research, '' he explains, ''where many jobs exist 
because the men make the jobs. Growth of a man in research should 
be based on the man's ability, not on the job."' 


The Nature of Research Work 


S. C. Moody, Vice President for Personnel, has stated the new company 
concept in the following way: 


'We must recognize the distinct nature of the professional employee and 
find how to integrate his work into the organization more effectively. Next, 
we must see that he receives the kind of rewards in dignity, appreciation, 
and compensation that will give him a satisfying and creative career in his 
field. We must recognize that a man can make fully as great a contribution 
in the role of a professional specialist as he can in the role of manager. It 
would be disastrous if our employees were to receive the impression that 
the only way to a satisfying career with high rewards is through the ranks 
of management. We must build upon the rock of outstanding competence in 
all specialties. There must be twofold opportunities for advancement - into 
managerial jobs and into professional jobs, "' 


What kind of program can be designed that will retain, develop, and rewarda 
creative scientist in his field of competence and not force him into managerial 
ranks as the only means of attaining these rewards? 


"If administrative progression is the only way of advancement, '' Royer points 
out, ''then we may both lose a good creative scientist and obtain a poor manager. 
Of course, many scientists should become managers, but what about those who 
have neither the desire nor the ability to do so?" 


Increased recognition in terms of money for the professional scientist is 
part of the answer. But, as Royer explains, surveys reveal that more 
money alone is not enough. The true professional is interested in the 

nature and scope of his assignment, and his relationships with his colleagues, 
both inside and outside the company. 


Standards of Competence 


Cyanamid began its program for professional growth by setting up certain 
minimum requirements or standards of competence. Within these broad criteria 
are established various levels of performance, knowledge, experience, and 
potential through which the scientist will pass at various stages of his career. 
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Levels of Attainment 


Here is how a man actually progresses through the various professional levels: 
The B.S. graduate enters at level l asa scientist. After a minimum of one 
year's experience, an outstanding man can reach level 2, This level has 
qualifications similar to that for the M.S. degree, and holders of M.S, degrees 
enter here. After a minimum of five years' experience from graduation the 
outstanding man can reach level 3, and at such time is advanced to research 
chemist. 


The Ph. D. enters the organization near the top of level 3. The outstanding 

Ph. D. moves into level 4 after one year of experience. After a minumum of 

five years since receiving his Ph. D. he may move into level 5 and advance to 
senior research scientist. The outstanding B.S. or M.S. in science or 
engineering can progress through the same levels. For those who wish to 

develop further professionally, there are the higher = of research associate, 
research fellow, and senior research fellow. 


On the management side the group leader is the first position, and these are 
chosen from levels 5 and 6, depending upon the responsibilities of the position. 
The advancing positions in this program are manager of a section and director 

| ofa department. It is possible to move from the professional side to the manage- 
0 ment side and vice versa. It is no longer necessary for research scientists to 
become managers to enjoy status and income, 


(Other Features) 


Previously, the three research locations were part of their respective local 
line organizations, and had separate salary administrations. Thus, pay levels 
were not necessarily uniform from plant to plant. Now interplant inequities for 
research personnel have been eliminated, and performance reviews guarantee 
each employee maximum opportunity for improvement and development. 


Great care has also been given to designation of the proper titles and to the 
preservation of status. Professionals and scientists in research and development, 
for example, now feel they have equal status with administrators at equivalent 
levels and that their jobs are truly meaningful. They are invited to management 
meetings, and are usually allowed to select their own assignments. 
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(Adapted from "What Companies Can Do To Build Up Their Research 
and Development Programs," Courtesy, National Foremen's 
Institute, Employee Relations Bulletin, Report No. 593, Nov. 20, 1957.) 
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“You're overworked. You'll have to learn to take it easy 
like your employees.” 


“We never fire anyone here, Tuttle, but we're extending 
your coffee break—indefinitely.” 


Courtesy, SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Associtl 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Author 


Title 


Issue Abstract 
Number 
-- PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS -- 
MacIntyre...... Personnel Management - What Is Our Purpose? Spring 1-57 
Wade.......+... Moral Responsibilities in Personnel Administration. Spring 2-57 
Batson......... Budgets, Staffs, and Pay Rates In Public Personnel. Spring 3 - ST 
Yoder.......... How Much Should An Employee Relations Program Cost? Spring 4 - 57 
THOMAS. 00/02. 2000 Personnel Management In A Heavy Chemical Works. Spring 5 - 57 
Edwards........ Status - A Problem In Personnel Administration. Spring 6 - 57 
Calhoon........ Eventuation of Personnel Administration. Summer Oh - 57 
Fraser ........ Potential Role of Controller in Personnel Adm. Summer 95 ST 
Pfiffner....... Personnel Management At The Grass Roots. Summer 96 - 57 
Graybard....... Personnel Adm. Must Be A Career, Not A Catch-All Summer oT - OT 
Rifkind........ Applying Work Measurement To Personnel Administration. Summer 98 - 57 
Nelson......... Industrial Relations Graduates Seven Years Later. Summer 99 - 57 
Kroeger...-...- Up-Date Your Personnel Program. Autumn 193 - 57 
Yoder.......... Salaries and Staffing Ratios in Ind. Relations,1957. Autum 194 - 57 
Jenkins........ Why Not A Personnel Technician Intern Program? Autumn 195 - 57 
Peak...eeee+e-. The Personnel Function In A Major Industry. Autumn 196 - 57 
Weiss.....2...- Relation of Personnel Statistics to Org. Structure. Autumn 197 - 57 
Oram.....e..-.. Long-Range Planning In Industrial Relations. Autum 198 - 57 
Habbe...... .-.. Company Trains For Personnel Work. Winter 280 - 57 
Parsons........ The Personnel Function In Public Management. Winter 281 - 57 
Purves......... Personnel Function Embraces Two Kinds of Activity. Winter 282 - 57 
Hook........... Improved Motivation Through Published Personnel Policies. Winter 283 - 57 
Edwards........ Is Personnel Administration a Profession? Winter 284 - 57 
Schecter....... Personnel Management in The City of New York. Winter 285 - 57 
-- EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL -- 
Smith.......... Graduate Business School Trains Women for Exec. Roles. Spring T - ST 
Habbe........-. Companies Study Executive Selection Cooperatively. Spring 8 - 57 
Baxter......... Multiple Management Matures: a Case History. Spring 9-57 
Stogdill....... How to Predict Executive Success. Spring 10 - 57 
Wilson......... Some Personality Characteristics of Industrial Exeartivs. Spring ll - 57 
Chester........ New Recruitment Scheme for Senior Hospital Adminis- 

trators. Spring 12 - 57 

Odiorne........ Five Manager Development Problems. Summer 100 - 57 
Medvei......... The Health of Executives. Summer 101 - 57 
Taylor......... Usé of Projectives Techniques in Management Selection. Summer 102 - 57 
(Staff)........ What Future Managers Will Do. Summer 103 - 57 
Mandell........ How to Gage Executive Potential. Summer 104 - 57 
CHASE .....6< «.. Executive Communications: Breaking the Semantic Barrier Summer 105 - 57 
Pfeiffer....... Making Leadership Effective. Summer 106 - 57 

Pelligrin...... Executives and Supervisors: Contrasting Definitions 

of Career Success. Summer 107 - 57 

Macarow........ Wanted: Tomorrow's Leaders. Summer 108 - 57 
Gustafson ..... Training Future Sales Leaders. Summer 109 - 57 
Ricciardi...... Business War Games for Executives. Summer 110 - 57 
and 111 - 57 

Gaudet....see.+. Why Executives Fail. Autum 199 = 57 
Minehan........ Ferreting Out Executive Talent. Autumn 200 - 57 
Litterer....... How 47 Companies Measure Their Executives. Autumn 201 - 57 
Trickett....... Fulfilling Individual Needs in Management Development. Autumn 202 - 57 
DeRose.......-- Developing the Professional Manager. Autumn 203 - OT 
Newman......... Delegation: What Are the Barriers? Autumn 204 - 57 
Fox.....-.-.-.. What It Takes To Be A Manager. Autumn 205 - 5T 
Paget....eeee.. otrengthening the Federal Career Executive. Autum 20 - 57 
Mahoney........ Applying Yardsticks to Management. Autumn 207 - 57 
Balch.......... Executive Selection and Inventory. Autumn 208 - 57 
How an Executive Can Tell When He's Slipping. Autumn 209 - 57 
Schleh........+. Successful Executive Action. Autum 210 - 57 
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High-Talent Manpower. Winter 
(Staff)........ Top Managers' Three Biggest Problems. Winter 
Henry.......... When Presidents Decide. Winter 
(Staff)........ Why Executives Give Their Time Away. Winter 
(Staff)........ Progress: New Plan Trains Executives and Teachers. Winter 
Patton....+...-. What Makes Executives Run? Winter 
Allen.......... Does Management Development Develop Managers? Winter 
(Staff)........ Attracting Future Executives: What Bait Are You Using? Winter 


-- SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL -- 


Marquis........ It's a Question of Ethics. Spring 
Holman......... The Foreman's Role in Personnel Selection. Spring 
Bambrick....... Foremen During a Strike. Spring 
Korb.....e+eee- Supervision and Productivity. Spring 
Huttner........ Developing A Yardstick of Supervisory Performance. Spring 
Hubben......... Supervisors Evaluate AEC Jobs. Spring 
Meyer....-+-e.. Evaluation of a Supervisory Selection Program. Summer 
Vollmer........ Informal Requirements for Supervisory Positions. Summer 
Seligson....... Re-Thinking the Foreman's Job. Summer 
Bennett........ Ten Ways to Measure Your Foreman Relations. Summer 


Jasinski....... Some Neglected Aspects of Supervisory Selection. Summer 

(Staff)........ How Firms Are Building Up Their Foremen. Autum 

Staley......... Supervisory Morale - "Iron Curtain" of Employee Relatims.Autumn 

Contrasting Views of the Foreman's Responsibility. Autumn 

Morris.........- Cut the Cloth to Fit the Supervisor. Autumn 

Rusch........-- Improving Attitudes of Foremen and Employees 

Toward Productivity. Autumn 

Strauss........ The Changing Role of the Working Supervisor. Autumn 

Toddie ........ When Foremen Feel "Sacrificed." Winter 
Tarnapol....... How You Can Save Money by Training - Rather Than 

Firing - Poor Supervisors. Winter 

Geisel......... The Plus Factor in Discipline. Winter 

Supervisory Problems in Decision Making. Winter 

To Grow in Your Job - Give Your Boss What He Needs. Winter 

New Approach to Supervisory Management Development Winter 


-- INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE -- 


Smith......... Evaluation and Management of the Alcoholic Employee. Spring 
Povolny....... How About Hoists? Spring 
Doyle......... Emerging Industrial Health Problems. Spring 
Owen....«+eee++. What Do We Mean By Neurotic Absenteeism? Spring 
Leven....-..-. The Art of Human Relations in Industrial Medicine. Spring 
Sataloff...... Problems of Industrial Deafness. Spring 
Berger........ Employees Get Behind Safety Program. Spring 
Young......... Health Education Programs in Massachusetts Industries. Spring 
Sweeney....... Planning for Safer Materials Handling. Spring 
Magnuson...... Industrial Health Promotes Family Health. Spring 
Brandalone.... Recommendations for Medical Standards for Vehicle Drivers. Spring 
Moreell....... Labor-Management Safety Programs - Can They Be 

Made Successful? Spring 
(Staff)....<.. The Upjohn Company Reports Its Experiences. Summer 
Clair......... Housekeeping: Engineered and Routine. Summer 
Jend.....++.e.. What the Employee Thinks of His Medical Department. Summer 
Norris........ Alcoholism: Headache for Top Management. Summer 
(Staff)....... Survey of the Occupational Environment. Summer 
Rogers.....-.. Legal Aspects of Safety Rules. Summer 
Kiefer........ Our Vulnerable Backs. Summer 
Miller........ Medical Aspects of Radiological Health. Summer 
Grimaldi...... Noise and Human Safety. Summer 
Slivnick...... Study of Accidents in 147 Factories. Autumn 
Lieberman..... Getting Rid of Radioactive Wastes. Autum 
(Staff)....... Asphyxia. Autumn 
Battista...... How Your Physician Can Help You Enjoy Work. Autumn 
(Staff)....... A Way of Life At Chemstrand. Autumn 
Cooper~Alcoa.. Two Points of View on How to Run a Safety Conference. Autumn 
Mayo......+e+. A New Approach to Injury Prevention. Winter 
Diemond Co. .. Three-Way Block to New Hazards. Winter 
Baldwin-Holiber..Too Much Oxygen. Winter 
(Staff)....... Common-Sense Approach Getting Cardiacs Back on the Job. Winter 
Richards...... A Case Study in Sight Protection. Winter 
Felton........ The Company Doctor is Part of Your Team. Winter 
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- HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE - 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


Morale and Professional Workers: a Case Study. 

What Union Members Think of Unionism. 

What Price Human Relations? 

Do You Really Know What Your Union Member Thinks? 

How Management Can Detect and Handle Employee Grievances. 

Forces That Lead to Group Agreement and Decision. 

Contentment or Morale? a Case Study. 

Six Ways to Build Morale. 

Why They Quit. 

Induction: Making Those "First Impressions" Count. 

Job Enlargement - a Revolution in Job Design. 

Making Employees' Work More Interesting. 

Men, Methode, and Morale. 

You Can Measure Morale. 

Does Management Create Its Problem Employees? 

Human Problems of Office Mechanization. 

Human Relations Behavior on the Job: Officer Behavior 
Description. 

Training Charts Measure Morale. 

The Supervisor and Absence Rates. 

The Role of the Psychologist in Labor Unions. 

Members' Attitudes Toward the Shop Steward. 

Complaints and Grievances: Getting At Causes. 


-. Dealing With Ourselves Before Dealing With Others. 


The Clique - a Frontier in Personnel Management. 

Human Relations: Boon or Bogle. 

Interrelationships Among Measures of Job Satisfaction 
and General Satisfaction. 

Human Relations in the Growing Company. 

Measuring Achievement Motivation - a Review. 

Differences in Motivation Among White-Collar Workers. 

Individualism vs. Teamwork. 

Management or Human Relations. 

Social Psychology in Industry. 

The Human Side of Enterprise. 

What Can You Do About Tardiness. 

How to Release That Extra Productive Power in Your People. 


- RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, AND PLACEMENT - 


College Recruitment in 1957. 

Is the Employment Service Becoming a Series of Specialty 
Shops? 

Career Planning in the Dept. of Defense - a New Look. 

Vocational Maturity and Client Satisfaction. 

Absence from Work - What Can Be Done About It? 

What Army Ordnance Career Planning Can Mean to You? 

Why Industry Likes the Co-op. 

The Startling Cost of Labour Turnover. 

A Study of Factors Influencing Labour Turnover. 

How to Recruit College Graduates. 

Making Managers Out of Engineers. 

Modern Technique for Welcoming New Employees. 

What's Wrong With Secretarial Jobs? 

More Women Working. 

Let's Get Back to Sanity in Recruiting Engineers. 

The Endicott Report. 


- How College Graduates Evaluate Job Factors. 


Temperament and Interest Requirements of Jobs. 

What You Should Know About Your College Recruit. 

Parallel Progression - Careers for Non-Supervisory 
Engineers and Scientists. 

How Hamilton Watch Uses Psychologists in Placement. 
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